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ACT L 

Scene. — Salon in the Chdteau DoliveU Small door, b. 1. e. / 
old-fashioned high chimney-piece and fire-place^ E. 2 E. / at 
angle^ r. c, practicable door leading to library ; principal 
door J c. / practicable window, angle, l. c. / old damask or 
tapestry curtains faded, in keeping with the rest of the 

furniture ; door, l. 2 e., practicable ; table and chairs oppo- 
site, R. 1 e. ; sofa opposite, l. 1 e. ; cabinets and general 

furniture all characteristic of old-fashioned chdteau. 

Enter Sylvie, door c, followed by Honor]6, who carries 

shawls, umbrellas, bag, ^c. 

Hon. {looking round helplessly) Well, which way, now ? 

Sylvie. {down, l.) There I [pointing to fire-place) You're at 
the end of your journey, Monsieur Honor^, so make your mind 
easy. 

Hon. It is not i?iy mind, Mam'selle Sylvie, it is* my, body 
that I'm thinking about, {sets down articles and sits at fire-place) 
And so you really live in this old tumble-down bam ? 

Sylvie. Bam, indeed I I'd have you speak more respectfully 
of the old house that has been in the family for centuries. 
Madame won't have a thing touched, so you see it just as it was 
at her husband's death. We only heard this morning that 
madame was expected, and have no time to get ready ; this room 
has been shut up for weeks, {crosses to window, l. c, and tries 
to open it) 

Hon. Ha ! what are you about ? 

Sylvie. To give you a little air. 

Hon. You'll give me a little rheumatism. 

Sylvie. How the sash sticks — at last, {as window gives way 
door, c, blows open from outside and the bolt falls on floor) Ah I 
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there goes the bolt, {picks it up) We must have the locksmith 
to-morrow to look at you. {crossing to Honor^) Well, how many 
are there of you coming ? 

Hon. After madame, there's her uncle Monsieur Eennequin, 
a great quiz who's never happy but when he is quizzing others, 
and always miserable at being quizzed himself ; then her two 
cousins, Monsieur Cyprien who's all oil, and Monsieur Profilet 
who's all vinegar, and — ^and then there's a young lady who has 
been living with us for some time, Madame or Mademoiselle 
Seraphine. 

Sylvie. Madame or Mademoiselle what do you mean, which 
is she? 

Hon. That's more than I can answer for. Some say she^s 
married, some she isn't. As for myself I'm half inclined to 
think 

Sylvie. Yes? 

Hon. That she's a little of both, (voices without — rises) 

Sylvie. Here they are ! 

Enter Cyprien and Profilet, door c. 

Cyp. Land at last, Profilet ! 

Prof. Good job, too, after such a dose of water. (Honor^ 
helps Cyprien with his coat — Sylvie offers to assist PitOFiLEx) 
Oh, you are 

Sylvie. Sylvie, at your service, {curtseys) 

Prof. In my service, you mean. If certain persons had 
their rights 

Cyp. Hush ! 

Prof. It's the truth. 

Sylvie. {crossing — aside, to HoNOiufi) Then, these are the 
oil '• 

Hon. {aside to Sylvie) And vinegar, {nods assent) Take my 
word for it, they'll disagree with your salad. 

Sylvie. Yes, but perhaps they mightn't approve of my 
dressing. Exit with Honor^, door c. 

Cyp. Quaint old place, isn't it ? {sits across chair) 

Prop. Ugh I perfect sarcophagus. 

Cyp. Poor old Dolivet died in this room. 

Prof. No wonder. You wouldn't expect a fellow to live in it. 

Cyp. But he lived here quite long enough to roll up his 
money. 

Prof. What for, who's the better for it ? Not you nor I, 
nor Rennequin, the rightful heirs, but a stranger, an Italian 
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woman whom he was ass enough to many for pity, and a — a 
pair of lips. 

Cyp. Well — well, we must wait. 

Prof. For dead women's slippers — ^bah I 

Cyp. But you remember Jeanne hasn't it all her own way : 
you forget the condition on which she holds the property: 
forfeiture to the last franc if she should marry again. What do 
you say ? 

Prof. That she'll keep the cash and pocket the affiront. 

Cyp. We shall see. 

Prof. See, it's as clear as mud. (noise without) Ah ! what's 
that ? 

Cyp. {rising^ crosses to window^ looks out) Something the 
matter. 

Prof, [cheerfully) Not — not — an accident I The horse come 
down — ^who knows ? 

Cyp. Or bolted with her I 

Prof. Or pitched her off I " 

Enter Jeanne, door c, with Seraphine. 

She maybe smashed and — (^ce/nj^ Jeanne — CLside) no such luck. 
[aloud to Jeanne) My dear cousin, so you're not hurt ? 

Cyp. We were getting so uneasy. 

Prof. So anxious. 

Jeanne. Not more than I've been on Seraphine's account. 
A chair, quick I (Cyprien brings chair ^ l., Seraphine, who 
appears overcome^ sinks into it in a languishing manner) We've 
had such a narrow escape. 

Cyp. Indeed I 

Prof, [aside) A miss is as good as a mile. 

Jeanne. I shall never forget it. [turning to Profilet and 
Cyprien, who are down^ r.) We chose, as you know, the way 
by the sands. Not a mile from the point there is a little bay — 
the loveliest nook in all the coast ; there we gave the ponies a 
rest and sat down watching the glorious golden sunset. I took 
out my sketchbook, while Seraphine amused herself after her 
own dreamy fashion by singing and sighing to the waves, 
abstractedly picking off with the point of her parasol a mussel 
or a limpet from the mossy stones. Of a sudden, without a 
note of warning, a huge fringe of foam encircled us. A shriek . 
from Seraphine, "The tide! the tide I" told th^ tale. We 
seized the ponies and made for the dyke — ^wind and water both 
leagued against us to bar our way. It was a race for life. As 



we swept on, I lost all power of thought, of speech, of sense, 
heard nothing, saw nothing, remembered nothing, till I found 
myself safe at the cross roads near the village and — {laughing) 
but that's the ridiculous part of the story, Seraphine — I can't 
help laughing when I think of it — ^poor Seraphine on the ditch 
in frantic hysterics, and the pony on his back, kicking up his 
heels with joy at our deliverance. 

Cyp. It's a mercy you weren't killed. 

Psop. Mercy I It's a miracle you weren't lost. 

Seraph. But you did lose something, didn't you, dear ? 

Jeanne. Oh, a mere trifle — only a lace cuff. 

Sebaph. And a lovely diamond stud worth — ^worth 

Jeanne. Never mind the value. Neptune is heartily welcome 
to it, as the price of my ransom. It's of no consequence. 

Prop, (aside to Cyprien) Of no consequence I — an heir-loom, 
who knows ? That's the way our fortune is squandered. ^ 



Re-enter Sylvie, door r., with wood for fire. 

Jeanne. Ah I here comes Sylvie, to take care of us. (Sylvie 
curtseys) Well, Sylvie, no need of asking you how you are. 
Your cheery smiling face tells its own story. 

Sylvie. Madame is always so kind with her compliments. 

Jeanne. Compliments, oh no I those we throw away on our 
acquaintance in town : but the truth is too precious — that we 
keep for oxxr friends in the country. 

Sylvie. [kneeling at fireplace laying wood) Madame, I hope, 
has not forgotten the peep at Paris she promised me ? You'll 
take me back with you, madame, won't you ? 

Jeanne. Time enough to think of that when we do go back ; 
meanwhile, Sylvie, you must do your best to make us all 
comfortable, Seraphine here in particular. 

Sylvie. (rising, looking at Seraphine) I'll try to please — 
Mademoiselle. 

Prop, {maliciously) Madame 1 {loud wind — Seraphine starts) 

Jeanne. What, nervous still, dear? Sylvie shall sleep in 
your room — ^you'd better not be alone. 

Seraph. But you, where shall you be ? 

Sylvie. {crosses, door l.) Oh, madame sleeps here always: 
she's never afraid of anything or anybody, {to Jeanne) And 
the gentlemen ? 

Jeanne. Ah I I was forgetting them. 

Prof, {to Cyprien) As usual. 
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Jeanne. Let me see ; for to-night you could make up two 
beds in — ^in the library above. 

Sylyie. If the gentlemen don't mind ; but some people might 
object. 

Jeanne, Object to what ? 

Sylvie. The ghost. 

All. The ghost. 

Jeanne. Why, Sylvie, you're joking. 

Sylvie. I heard it last night, madame, stump, stump, stump 
overhead. Not that I'm afraid, {takes up broom — crossing, b. c.) 
Would the gentlemen like to Iook at the library ? 

Prof.} No thank you I 

Jeanne, {laughing) What, afraid ? 
Cyp. Not a bit — not a bit^^ — I rather like the idea. 
Prop. So do I, but I wouldn't deprive anybody else of the 
pleasure. I shall be delighted to give up the ghost to 

Enter Rennequin, door c. 

Uncle Rennequin I 

Renn. Thank you. [comes down, c.) Much obliged, but I've 
nearly done that for myself already ; might have been drowned 
for aught any one cares. The old story, I'm nobody I 

Jeanne. Then you followed us by the sands, {to Sekaphine) 
Fancy, dear, he must have run the same risk we did I 

Renn. Run — just what I didn't do. I couldn't run, that is 
the donkey wouldn't run. [all laugh) Of course my sufferings, as 
usual, only provoke merriment. 

Cyp. But what of the donkey ? 

Prop. Ah I recollect yourself. 

Seraph. What did he do ? 

Renn. Do— that's it — ^he did nothing — ^he wouldn't budge : 
at last a brilliant idea struck me ; {to Seraphine) your bouquet. 

Seraph. That I brought from Paris : well — ^what did you do 
with it ? 

Renn. I'll tell you. I tied it with my handkerchief to the 
handle of the umbrella and holding it bo— (business with umbrella) 
within a foot of the beast's nose, I prompted him to progression 
and eventually decoyed him into action. 

Seraph. With my beautiful bouquet I 

Renn. On we jogged in the enjoyment of mutual confidence. 
{imitation trotting and cantering action) I gaining upon you 
every step, but the animal never gaining an inch upon the nosegay, 



when, as my infernal luck would have it, I dropped the umbrella: 
before I could get down to recover it, the brute, with a bob, so— 
{imitating action) snatched the horticultural treat between his 
teeth and then and there deliberately demolished it. 

Seraph. The lovely roses and lilies. 

Renn. Stalks and thorns and all — down to the lace paper 
and the ribbon. 

Jeanne, He couldn't go much further. 

Renn. And what's worse, he wouldnH go any further. 
What was to be done? I tried threats, caresses, aU. means, 
fair and foul, in vain. At last the tide came up and I got down, 
and the beast finding himself released from the incumbrance, 
with an exultant bray of defiant exultation bolted back to his 
stable, leaving me to find my way by the road, where providence 
vouchsafed me a seat in the diligence, which duly deposited me at 
your door. 

Sebaph. Is that all : why, Jeanne and I were all but really 
drowned. 

Renn. Oh, that's nothing 1 Young people can put up with 
inconvenience, but at my age these accidents are no joke. 

Sylvie. Poor old gentleman I he'll be the death of me. 

Exit^ door c. 

Renn. Insulted on all sides — the laughing-stock of menials, 
but, of course, I'm n6body. {retires up) 

Jeanne. Come, come I — there's no time for quarrelling ; 
so now be cheerful, and oblige me, uncle, by looking for the 
bellows. Seraphine, dear, will you superintend the illumina- 
tioi;is? {to Profilet) And will you do escort duty with the 
matches? {to Cypbien) You shiall play wood-cutter, and I'll 
soon show you how to make a fire. {huaineM — Rennequin about 
the room in search of bellows — Cypbien in front cutting cord of 
fagots — Seraphine lights candle in old-fashioned girandoles — 
Pbofilet attending her with matches — Jeanne at fire — vnind 
heard) The wind's getting up; we shall have a storm before 
morning. 

Seraph. Oh dear, and I shall be alone with no one but 
Sylvie, and what's the use of a woman in a thunderstorm ? I 
wish I'd never left Paris. 

Prof, {with intention) Perhaps Paris hasn't left you. 

Seraph. What do you mean ? My poor brains are too weak 
to solve your riddles. 

Prop. Didn't you notice somebody in the train. He took 
the liveliest interest in our movements ? 

Jeanne. Indeed, {at fire-place) Who was he — Do I know 
him? 
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Prof. Everybody knows Gaston de Champlieu. {movement) 

Renn. (looking up) Gaston de Champlieu I should think I 
did see him ; found the fellow turning up at every comer : 
wish I could say the same for the bellows, {peeps under table) 
though it's quite possible to see too much of Monsieur Gaston. 

Jeanne. Monsieur de Champlieu is, I believe, a man of good 
family, and a gentleman. 

Cyp. In debt. 

Prof. And difficulties. 

Cyp. Car^ all night. 

Prof. Compromise of reputations all day. 

Renn. Paris must be too hot to hold him. 

Jeanne. In that case a little country air would do him good. 

Seraph. Is he so very, vert/ wicked ? 

Jeanne. I hope not, dear. I always make a point of believing 
only half a scandal. 

Renn. {sitting at table, r., — to Cyprien) She won't hear 
anything against him. {to Jeanne) What, you take his part — ^you 
mean to say, Jeanne, that you like 

Jeanne. I like fair play, uncle, and I hate cowardice. Monsieur 
de Champlieu may be the incarnation of all that is horrible, but 
he is not here to fight his own battle, so I take upon myself to 
defend him, that is all. 

Cyp. We only echo the general report. His best friends 
have given him up long ago. The only man who wouldn't throw 
him over — and he's gone the deuce knows where — was his old 
champion and confederate, Roland Canillac. (Seraphine starts) 

Jeanne, (to Seraphine) Is anything the matter ? 

Seraph. N — ^no — don't mind my nerves. 

Prop. Ah I Roland Canillac. 

Jeanne. Who was he ? 

Cyp. Who wasn't he ? 

Renne. The head of a set of — {holds up his hands) least said 
soonest meivded. 

Cyp. And yet there was a charm about Roland to some 
persons irresistible. 

Seraph. Indeed ! and that fascinating influence he exercised 
over Monsieur de Champlieu ? 

Renn. Yes. If Gaston went by express to the devil, Roland 
took his ticket from him. 

Jeanne, {to Seraphine) It is sad to think how low men must 
fell before we can forgive them. 

Seraph. But can we ever forgive ourselves the folly of loving 
those who tamper with our afifections — who trifle with our love ? 
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Jeanne. But is it folly to love them ? Love ! for what do you 
take it ? It is not the wild passion poets prate of, nor the 
passive satiety of a pampered age. Love is a power — a power 
by which woman may win back tiie worst of men from his worst 
course. Love is the breath of a new life — a fresh spirit in the 
hard callous heart. Love I it is the solace of the body ; it may be 
the salvation of the soul, {turning to Rennequin and the rest) 
And this Monsieur de Champlieu, be he what he may, even ten 
times blacker than you have painted him, if he is to be reclaimed, 
renewed, regenerated, depend upon it the cure must be worked 
by an honest woman's love, {pause — with change of tone) The 
wind again. 

Renn. And no question about the quarter from which it 
blows. (Sylvie's voice heard without — Jeanne starts) 

Re-enter Sylvie, door c. 

Jeanne. What is it, Sylvie ? 

Sylvie. A gentleman. 

Jeanne. I can see nobody at this hour. 

Sylvie. He'll take no excuse, he insists upon seeing you : 
ah, he's coming up the staircase I (05 Gaston appears door c, 
Pkofilet, Cypeien and Rennequin exchange glances — Sylvie 
trying to bar his entrance — seeing Jeanne) There is madame. 

Jeanne. Monsieur! 

Gast. How fortunate. I shall leave now only upon the 
assurance of her own authority. Will madame pardon this 
apparent indiscretion ? {comes down) 

Jeanne. To force your way into a lady's presence is intrusion. 

Gast. {advancing and producing lace cuff* with diamond stud — 
giving it to Jeanne) This, then, must plead for me. 

Jeanne. The cuff I lost. 

Seraph. And the diamond stud. 

Jeanne {to Gaston) And you found them 

Gast. As I rode along the shore, and with the handle of my 
whip was just in time to rescue them from the retreating tide. 
Cleopatra had a smile for the venturous diver who laid at her 
feet the pearl snatched from the ocean bed. I may not hope for 
the smile, the only price I ask for is your pardon. 

Jeanne. Both are granted. Monsieur de Champlieu, willingly. 

Gast. I would have plunged into the waves for the same 
reward. 

Jeanne. A foolish act, by which you might have forfeited the 
chance even of pardon. But come to the fire ; you must be cold 
and wet. 
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Gast, No, my horse had the benefit of the sea-bath. 

Jeanne. Sylvie, tell Honore to look after Monsieur de 
Champlieu's horse. 

Sylvie. Yes, madame. I*d better go myself: — if the poor 
beast waits for Honore to feed him he runs a small chance of 
supper. Exit, door c. 

Jeanne, (to Cyprien and Profilet) Hadn't you better see 
your rooms ? 

Cypri. {aside to Profilet) A pretty broad hint that we are 
in the way. 

Profi. (to Cyprien) He may mean marriage, {beckons Renne- 
quin) Shan't be said I put a spoke in the matrimonial wheel. 

Exit, door r., with Cyprien. 

Renn. {who has been at fire unnoticed by Gaston, crosses — 
asid^ Pretends not to know me. Cut me dead. Does it on 
jpurpose, of course, because I'm nobody. 

Gast. (with ceremonious politeness) Ah, Monsieur Rennequin I 
I didn't see you. 

Renn. {hat and bellows in either hand — unth extravagant 
bow) Monsieur 1 {aside) But I'm not blind ; I can see mischief 
working in the corner of his mouth and Lucifer a-light in both 
his eyes. Exit, door r. 

Jeanne, {to Seraphine) Put your bonnet in my room, dear : 
don't be alarmed ; I can take care of myself. 

Seraph. I wish I could, but my nerves are so weak, {aside) 
Roland vowed at the altar to love and cherish me, and I've not 
set eyes upon him since that day. Exit, door l. 

Jeanne, {cifter a short pause — to Gaston, r.) And now, 
Monsieur de Champlieu, that we are alone, let me tell you 
plainly though I can forget this intrusion for the trouble you 
have taken, I — I - cannot forgive you for having followed and 
pursued me. 

Gast. Ah ! madame, for months you have never for one 
moment been absent from my thoughts. 

Jeanne. This is folly — infatuation I 

Gast. Call it what you please. I cannot control my heart. 
I cannot stifle the cry within that calls me — no matter what the 
distance between us — to your side. 

Jeanne. Seek some distraction. Try travel — change of scene. 

Gast. Whatever the scene, your image would fill up the 
picture. 

Jeanne. The whole world is before you. 

Gast. And the whole world is yourself. 

Jeanne. This is childish. 
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Gast. I am a child; weaker than one yrithout your aid: 
without your hand to guide me, I stumble like the blind at 
every step. Jeanne, without you I cannot live. 

Jeanne. I must not listen to you : my conscience clears me 
of having given you the least encouragement. I have the right 
to protest against behaviour which is little less than tyranny, 
ask yourself. Monsieur de Champlieu, if your conduct is that 
of a man of honour or an honest man. 

Gast. Don't bid me reason, I have but one creed — ^fatality I 

Jeanne. You are mad. 

Gast. I am mad — ^mad with love. 

Jeanne. Love I No, give it its true title — ^passion I passion 
which, fed by your own vanity and self-conceit, leads you here, 
careless of your own reputation and mine, and heedless of the 
consequences the scandid of your presence may occasion. Once 
for all — Monsieur de Champlieu, spare me the honour of your 
addresses, — I ask this as a favour, I demand it as a right. 

Gast. Madame, you are obeyed, {retiring) 

Jeanne. Then you are going ? 

Gast. Does my submission surprise you ? 

Jeanne. I did not give you credit for such self-denial. 

Gast. Adieu. 

Jeanne. Adieu. (Gaston, door c.) Yet I may have judged 
you too harshly. 

Gast. Uiandle of door in hand) No, that is impossible. I 
am far worse than my worst friends have painted me. 

Jeanne. A strange conceit to boast of your own unworthiness. 

Gast. {returning, r. c.) It is no boast, it is the truth. 

Jeanne. I don't understand you. {motions Gaston to explain) 

Gast. You know what the world calls me : scamp, spendthrift, 
gambler, reprobate, the sport of every passion, the slave of every 
pleasure ; the world echoes but the truth. From childhood I 
was left without a father's counsel or a mother's care, to fight my 
way alone. When I grew up, the death of a distant relation 
plabed within my grasp a weapon which stood me in good stead 
and made even my foes my friends. Wealth, the weapon of 
destruction or defence, that brought me power and independence, 
the means of working every evil way, of giving the reins to 
liberty of speech, of thought, of act. So I started on my course, 
no barrier in my path, and for a few years ran a race of vice 
which centuries of shame cannot efface. At last satiety brought 
with it its own sure reward. I longed for escape, to shake off 
the silken fetters with which false women bound me, to break 
the chain with which a chafing conscience galled me. I looked 
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and longed in vain till chance brought you to my side. Jeanne, 
when I saw you, as the parched traveller in the burning sand 
snatches the first sight of the silver stream, and leaps to slake 
his thirst, so I when I gazed on the pure fountain— (Arnccfo) — 
knelt down beside it and looked and longed to drink. 

Jeanne, {motioning him to rise) You remember the fate of 
Tantalus ? (Gaston rises) 

Gast. You would not doom me to it ? 

Jeanne. Why not ? 

Gast. Because you are aU gentleness and goodness. 

Jeanne. Ah, you do not know me yet. 

Gast. You would not have me doubt you, Jeanne. The 
worse I am in heart, in soul, in deed, the greater need I have 
of pardon at your hand. Don't turn from me : — one tear — one 
smile from you, and I am saved. 

Jeanne. If your life is such as you have painted it 

Gast. It is. I could have shadowed it in blacker colours, 
and yet not given the He to nature. 

Jeanne. Yes, to serve your own purpose, to secure my pity 
Men know too well the weaker side of women. Tears drown 
a multitude of sins, and float a single virtue. 

Gast. Whatl You think 

Jeanne. I think that to trade upon our compassion is an 
easy task. There is a joy, I doubt not, in stretching out the 
hand to save the drowning wretch who cries for help— a joy 
which may be but the echo of our boastful vanity. With many 
love is but a look, a sorrowing sigh, a lingering hope ; but 
with qie — ^for I would have you know I am not cast in the same 
mould as others — ^love must be battle I — conquest I — triumph 1 
{pause — change of tone) Alas 1 how many of us who fight 
bravely against passion fall before pity I 

Gast. Then my prayer has touched you, and you consent 
to 

Jeanne. Nothing I {repelUng his advance) I make no converts. 

Gast. I would not have you make one. Let me work out 
my own redemption, I dare not ask for your love ; all that I 
pray of you is not to destroy mine. 

Jeanne. Leave me — Cleave me I I implore you. 

Gast. Jeanne, don't bid me give up hope. One word from 
you is life ; one word is death I 

Jeanne. Then frankness for frankness, Gaston de Champlieu : 
you have told me what you are, now in your turn listen to what 
I am. You fancy you can see my heart within my eyes, can 
read my soul upon my lips : you deceive yourself. I am not 
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good nor gentle. You talk of your passions ; do you think that 
I have none ? Pride, jealousy, the lust of power and the fear 
of rivalry, what are they, is not each a woman's heritage? 
What if I were to trust your love : before many days had 
passed, you must have changed your evil nature — for let me 
warn you 'ere it be too late — ^you'd find no easy victory, no 
suppliant slave resisting humbly with her silent tears, but a 
lYoman — a woman fighting it might be to the bitter end to save 
herself and you. 

Gast. When that day comes, the day of my deceit, of my 
dishonour, then spurn me, kill me if you will. 

Jeanne, (noise without) Ah I they're returning ; no more of 
this, {comes down, l. — Gaston, r.) 

Re-enter Rennequin, door r., on tiptoe, followed hy Cyprien, 
pROFiLET and Sylvie — Seraphine at same moment enters 
door L. 

What is the matter ? 

Eenn. Hush I 

Seraph. What is it ? 

Renn. {points up) Don't you hear ? 

Cyp. Upstairs. 

Prop. In the library. 

Seraph, The ghost ? 

Sylvie. Yes, mademois — I beg pardon, madame — pit-pat, 
pit-pat. There it goes agaiiu {noise heard overhead) 

Jeanne. Something moving — I can hear it. 

Renn. And something smoking — I can smell it. 

Seraph. A ghost that smokes. Oh, dear, what is to be done ? 

Sylvie. Why, put his pipe out. I'm not afraid., {takes up 
broom) Now then, who'll come with me. (Rennequin falls back 
as Sylvie approaches door r. c.-^loud noise as if somebody 
coming down the steps) It is coming down. (Roland's voice heard 
without — " Confound the rats.") 

Enter Roland, r. c, head enveloped in silk handkerchief, dress 
shabby, umbrella and candle in either hand and lighted cigar 
in mouth. Picture / general astonishment. 

Gast. Roland. 
Cyp. ) 

Prof. V Canillac. 
Renn. i 
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Seraph, (aside) My husband. 

RoL. (aside) My wife. 

Sylvie. Only a man after all. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, disturbing people at this time. 

EoL. (cigar between his teeth) I'd stop that pretty mouth, 
were my lips free. Here, Cyprien, catch hold, (tosses umbrella) 
and Profilet. (gives him candle) Here, Bennequin, you old 
rascal, (gives him cigar, lighted end) 

Eenn. (burning his fingers) Monsieur Canillac, you forget 
yourself. 

RoL. I don't forget you, you old sexagenarian sinner, (slaps 
Rennequin on back) 

Jeanne, (to Rennequin) You know this gentleman ? 

Renn. Hem I I'd rather not commit myself. (Cyprien and 
Profilet whisper Roland on either side) 

RoL. You don't say so. (advancing with courtesy to Jeanne) 
Madame, ten thousand pardons. I hadn't the faintest suspicion 
you were inhabited. The scoundrels in the village swore the 
chateau was tenantless and going to the devil, so I thought I'd 
seize the opportunity and have a peep before it succumbed to an 
infernal state. An open door backed by a spiral staircase aroused 
my curiosity, temptation was too strong, so up I walked ; 
{^pointing up) there I 

Jeanne. Into the library. 

RoL. The library — ^you don't say so? A perfect kalei- 
doscope of curiosities — books, boxes, broken bottles, prints, 
maps, guns, jam pots, onions, and — ^apples — and such apples, 
no occasion for an Eve to help me. I helped myself and you'll 
pardon me, will you not, when I assure you on my honour — 
\puts hands on stomach) — ^that the theft has brought with it its 
own punishment. 

Gast. I'll answer for my old friend Roland : he's an original, 
but you see him at his worst 

RoL. Worst! I wish you could see him better. What 
with the raw pippins and the rats, his mind and body are in a 
state of perturbation. 

Jeanne. ( to Roland) The recommendation of these gentle- 
men is a sufficient guarantee. The library could not have a 
more appropriate tenant : consider it at your service. Monsieur 
Canillac. (Roland hows) 

Seraph, (os/rfe/o Jeanne) What! you're going to let him stay? 

Jeanne, (aside to Seraphine) Why not, dear ? 

Seraph, (aside to Jeanne) Oh — I — I don't know — my poor 
nerves. 



Jeanne, {aside to Sebaphine) Nonsense, don't be foolish, 
child, {to Roland) Your friends {indicating Rennequin and the 
rest) will do the honours, {crosses with Seraphine) 

RoL. {aside^ watching Seraphine) She's prettier. 

Seraph, {aside, watching Roland) He's thinner. 

RoL. {making way for Seraphine) Madame. 

Seraph, {bomna) Monsieur. 

Jeanne. Au revoir I 

Exit with Seraphine and Sylvie, door, l. 

Gast. {aside) Not a word of dismissal for me. {crosses to fire- 
place with Roland) 

Renn. {to Cyprien and Profilet, who crosses, door r.) 
Where are you going, Cyprien ? 

Cyp. To smoke. Exit, door r. 

Renn. And you, Profilet ? 

Prop. To bed. Eooit, door r. 

Renn. Just like their selfishness, think only of themselves. 

Gast. Good-night, Rennequin. 

Renn. Eh? 

RoL. Good-night, Rennequin. 

Renn. {aside) A broad hint they can dispense with my 
company. Hem I Graston still sticking. Now what does this 
mean, mischief or matrimony ? Eocit, door r. 

Gast. {coming down with Roland) And now that the coast 
is clear, what in the name of fortune brings you here, Roland ? 
Two years ago you vanished, suddenly left for England without 
rhyme or reason. 

Rol. No — ^no, not without reason, my dear Gaston. My 
creditors prescribed change of air and scene, so I took the dose 
of salts, crossed the channel, and ten hours landed me in 
London. 

Gast. Leicester Square ? 

EoL. No ; I may have sunk, but not so low as that. I 
selected a cosmopolitan caravanserai, a grand emporium of 
beauty and — and bagmen. There I lived like a prince on my 
capital while it lasted, and on my credit when it was gone : 
when both were exhausted, nature abhorring a vacuum, I was 
driven to my last resource, respectability, and respectability is 
but the sign-post to marriage. 

Gast. Marriage — ^and you made the journey ? 

Rol. To the last stage — ^repentance. 

Gast. And Madame Canillac, your wife, what of her ? 

Rol. {aside) He mustn't know she's here. I couldn't 
trust him. {aloud) Well, she thought better of it, and worse 
of me. 
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Gabt. What do you mean ? 

RoL. My dear Gaston, there are marriages and marriages ; 
some are made {pointing up) in one place, some {pointing down) in 
another. Ours was arranged in neither, but fixed over a cheroot 
and a sherry cobbler at the American bar with papa — ^in short 
began, as it eventuated, in smoke. 

Gast. WeU? 

EoL. It was the old game of "catch who catch can." I 
laboured under the delusion Mademoiselle was a silver mine in 
miniature, papa imder the impression Monsieur was Plutus in 
disguise. The bait was bolted on both sides and the business 
done. The ceremony over, we were engaged in the discussion of 
the marriage meats, toasting one another with the sweetest of 
sentiments in the driest of champagne, when a bombshell burst 
upon us in the shape of a bit of tissue paper from the Telegraph 
Office—" From Rehoboam R. Rigg, Connecticutt, U.S., to 
Colonel Silas S. Shoddy," — ^that was papa — " London. — Petro- 
leum bonds bust." This ominous oracle was the omega of my 
matrimonial speculation. Papa's pile was in petroleum bonds : 
the expectations of Madame CaniUac, n^e Shoddy, were in 
petroleum bonds : my future subsistence depended upon 
petroleum bonds. The guests were dumbfounded ; the waiters 
grinned ; papa expectorated ; madame fainted, and I — well, I 
levanted. Petroleum had repudiated her bonds ; nothing was 
left for me but to ignore mine, {pause) But to change the 
subject — what the deuce, my dear fellow, are you about here ? 

Gast. I — I — don't laugh, don't — I am in love I . 

RoL. {aside) Pheugh I I saw him making eyes at my wife I 
{aloud) The devil you are 1 Which with, the blonde ? 

Gast. No, brunette. 

RoL. {aside) That's a relief, {aloud) Quite right; shows 
your taste : but keep it dark — ^that is, go in for the dark one. 

Gast. Yes, Roland, in love wildly — blindly, madly in love. 
Oh, if I coiJd but blot out the past I 

RoL. Blot out the past, obliterate the remembrance of the 
glorious days — and nights — we've had together I Ungrateful 
pupil, blot it out you shan't I — and what's more, you can't I 

Gast. I can. 

RoL. Not you. 

Gast. You don't believe that I've the strength to change ? 
(Roland shakes his head) You don't know what my will can do. 

RoL. Don't I. Your will — ^like a will o' the wisp — will 
launch you into the " Slough Despond," and leave you in the 
"Depth Despair." Ha, ha, take warning by my melancholy 
fate. Blot out the past 1 Never I 
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Gast. Roland, you are an infidel. 

RoL. And you incorrigible, {taking up candle) But I 
must be oflf to my bed — of onions. My dear feUow, you won't 
persuade me if you preach till doomsday, {crosses up, r. c.) 

Gast. We shall see. {takes up hat) You'll change your tune. 

Roland. Yes ; when you change yomself. {at door R. c. — 
aside) I wonder where my wife sleeps. ExU^ door r. c. 

Re-enter Jeannb and Seraphike, door l.— freZZ vnthout 

strikes ten. 

Seraph, {starting) What's that ? 

Jeanne. Ten o'dock ; it's time we were aU in bed. 

Enter Sylvie, door c, with lantern. 

Sylvie. (to Gaston) The horse is ready. 
Gast. {aside) Banished ! 

Roland re-appears n. c, with ccmdle not lighted. 

RoL. A thousand pardons, but I*m blown out. Allow me I 
(lights from candle in Sylyie's lantern^ tries to kiss her^ she 
slaps his face) 

Sylvie. There now, you've your match. This way, monsieur. 
[to Gaston) 

Jeanne, {to Gaston) Adieu^ Monsieur de Champlieu. 

Gast. Madame, au revoir. Exit^ door c, with Sylvie. 

Jeanne, {aside) Gone at last. Thank heaven. 

RoL. {bowing^ candle in hand) Madame. 

Jeanne. Monsieur, {wind heard without) 

Seraph, {nervous) What's that ? 

Jeanne. Only the wind against the shutter in your room : 
ion't be afraid, {kisses her) Good night, dear. 

RoL. Madame is nervous, {aside) She is prettier. 

Seraph, {bowing formally to Roland — aside) He is thinner. 

Eocitj door l. 

RoL. {aside, watching Seraphine exit) Ah I if she wasn't 
3ay wife, I could — I could — no, keep up your dignity, Roland 
C^anillac, and — and sleep upon it. 

Exit, R. c, quickly bolting door inside with loud noise, 

Jeanne, {alone) Double locked ; at any rate Monsieur 
Ganillac is determined no one shall disturb him. A strange 
creature ; — Seraphine seems half afraid of him. {wind without) 



What a night Poor Moneieur do Champlien must have a bad 
opinion of my hospitality, but something whispers me not to 
trust him here, (crosses to take candle — knock without) What's 
that — only the wmd. {knock repeated louder) Some one at the 
door. Who's there ? 

Gast. {outside, calling) Madame! 

Jeanne. His voice — ^then he's not gone. 

Gast« a thousand pardons for being so troublesome. I left 
my whip behind. 

Jeanne. I — I don't see it 

Gast. If you'll allow me 

Enter Gaston, door c, is about to shut door after him when 

Jeanne stops him quickly, 

Jeanne. Leave it open, please. Ah, here's the whip, {takes 
it from table and hands it to Gaston) Now, let me light you. 
{takes candle — wind increased — is crossing to door c, in advance 
of Gaston, when door c. is blown to from outside by force of the ' 
wind — the handle, door c, faUs inside on stage — scene, dark — 
lights down) Ah, the bell, the bell, quick I 

Gast. Where is it ? 

Jeanne. The rope hangs near the fire-place I 

Gast. {feeling his wag along wall) I — I can't find it. If I 
could get a light — I have some matches- 



Jeanne. Yes, a light — a light I Quick I 

Gast. {stretching out his hand to Jeanne) Where are you ? 
{they touch) Ah I {she gives him candle) Thanks I {goes to fire- 
place — striking matches against chimney-piece) Won't hght, 
here goes the last I 

Jeanne, {eagerly taking match from him) Let me try. {lights 
match from embers, and relights candle) There, now make 
haste, you can see your way. Adieu I • 

Gast. {crosses up c. — examining lock) The devil's luck, 

Jeanne. What's the matter ? 

Gast. The handle off. (picks it up, showing it Jeanne) And 
what's worse, the spindle has fallen through outside. 

Jeanne, {trying to force door c.) So it is. The library door, 
too, bolted by your friend. What's to be done — ^what's to be 
done? 

Gast. {pointing door l.) Where does this lead ? 

Jeanne, {crossing, and barring his way) To my room ! 

Gast. I beg pardon. It's very awkward — very I 

Jeanne. Oh, why did you come back I If you have any 
feeling, go — ^for my sake go ! {struggling to force door c.) 
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I 

GA6T. Take oare^ you'U hurt yourself. 

Jeanne. And I am to submit to this persecution. You must, 
you shall go I 

Gast, There's nothing left but the window; {crossf's to 
window L. c, looks out) Hem I a drop of twenty feet. No joke. 

Jeanne. There's a trellis to the ground, if you can but reach 
it ; but how — ah I I have it — ^the curtains, {she draws curtains 
over vnndow, so as to form a rope) 

Gast. Not the first time I've had recourse to such expedients 
for escape. I had a slip the last time and nearly broke my 
neck. 

Jeanne, You — ^you were hurt ? 

Gast. {holding curtain) A sprain, that's all. The light, 
please. 

Jeanne, {holding candle^ as Gaston leaps on sill) Take care I 

Gast. It is all right, if the trellis bears, {trying it) H'm — ^it 
might be stronger. 

Jeanne. No, no — ^let us think of some other means. {Music) 

Gast. There's no help for it I One favour before we part — 
your hand ; vour hand to give me courage, {kisses it) 

Jeanne, (as Gaston prepares to descend) No, no; come 
back I 

Gast. Don't fear fox me ; I'd risk my life for you. 

{wind hud — descends out of sight of audience — Jeanne 
watches anxiously — after a few bars, crash without — 
Jeanne shrieks — throws curtain across — Gaston seizes 
ity and lifts himself on to the balcony^ and leaps into room 
--Jeanne at same moment comes down, l.) 

Gast.. {unth movement towards Jeanne) Jeanne I 
Jeanne, {retreating) Back — back I not a word. There — 
{pointing to seat near fire) there by the fire is your place, and 
I — {opening door l.) I here. Don't move, don't stir from that 
spot until morning, on-— on your koNOUR. 

Gaston sinks in chair, as she exits, door l.^-Rennequin 
looks in door r., unobserved — slow drop. 



END OF THE FIRBT ACT. 



A li^se of Six Hontlis to be Mramed dnoe Aot I. 



ACT IL 

^<3ENB.— Pam. Eoom in Jeanne^s House, r. 1 e. Small cabinet 
with drawers, r. 2 E.; ehiffonih^e and glass and decanter uiith 
water; angle, R. c, window opening on to balcony ; at c, 
principal door leading to lobby, carpeted at back; door l. c./ 
L. 1 'R,, fire-place ; couch and ottoman, l. ; table and occasional 
chairs, R.; decoration white and gold; velvet or chintz fur- 
niture* 

^S^STLViE discovered placing diamonds in morocco case; HonoriS 

arranging articles at table. 

Stlvie. There, that's done, and the diamonds look as bright 
as madame's eyes. 

Hon. Hum. Madame's eyes, IVe seen them look dull 
enough lately. I know what's the matter with her, — I've had 
the oomplaint myself, [lowering voice) Haven't you noticed that 
the eyes brighten* when a certain gentleman arrives, and grow 
dim at Monsieur de Champlieu's departure. 

Sylvie. Hush. 

Hon. Oh, then you*ve noticed 

Sylvie. What if I have? I don't choose to be cross- 
questioned. 

Hon. And I'm not the one to stand crooked answers. 
{going up) Don't be alarmed, I'll not spoil sport. I can shut 
my mouth as long as folks open their purse. Eant, door a 

Sylvie. (placing the diamonds in cabinet^ turns key) Ah, 
here comes Madame Seraphine. 

Enter Seraphine, c, hurriedly; she crosses to window and 

looks out. 

Seraph, {at window) Sylvie ! 

Sylvie. Yes, madame. 

Seraph. Somebody has been following me for the last hour. 
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Sylvie. Indeed I 

Seraph. A man, though I didn't see his face. 

Sylvie. But he must have seen yours, madame. 

Seraph. And a pretty dance I've led him. Though I hadn't 
the courage to look round, something whispered me it was — 
ah, he's coming up. {comes down) I shall be back directly, 
Sylvie, — if he comes in, tell him 

Sylvie. Yes, madame. 

Seraph. To wait. Exit, door l., quickly, 

Sylvie. Followed madame for an hour. Well, I shouldn't 
complain if anybody paid me so much attention. 

Enter Roland, c. 

{recognizing him) The ghost I 

RoL. {not noticing Sylvie for the moment) Run her to 
ground, and now to see if my suspicions are correct, [seeing 
Sylvie) If it is not my little friend of the haunted house, then 
I'm not out in my reckoning ; it was Seraphine ; that ancle 
couldn't deceive me. 

Sylvie. Madame requests-you will wait. 

RoL. Madame who ? 

Re-enter Seraphine, without honnetj door l. 

Sylvie. Here she comes to answer for herself. 

RoL. {aside) My wife, as I suspected. 

Seraph, {aside) My husband! I thought as much, {to 
Sylvie) You can go. 

Sylvie. {aside) Mysterious ; but what else can be expected 

from a ghost ? Exit, c. 

{short awkward pause ; Roland places chair for Seraphine) 

Seraph, {seating herself) When a — a gentleman pursues a 
lady with the persistence you have displayed, the natural sup- 
position is he hits something of importance to communicate. 

RoL. An indisputable hypothesis, madame. {aside) She is 
charming. 

Seraph, {motions him to take a chair — Roland sits — aside) 
If he would but make a confession, {aloud) You were saying 

RoL. Was I ? {aside) what the devH was I saying ? {aloud) 
Oh, I was about to remark that by the phrenologists' theory 
the bump of inquisitiveness is a sufficient excuse even for 
impertinence. Do you foUow me ? 

Seraph. I am aware, that you have been following me for the 
last hour. 



RoL. I don't deny it : animated by a puriosity, I trust not 
unpardonable, to know what you — ^you are doing ? 
Seraph. Doing I I am living here. 
RoL. May I ask with whom ? 
Seraph. A friend. 

RoL. Hum! a friend. Would it be indiscreet to enquire 
the sex ? 

Seraph, (with dignity) I am staying with a lady. Does that 
satisfy you ? 

RoL. It makes me — easier. Should you object to introduce 
me to her ? 

Seraph. You have already introduced yourself. You cannot 
have forgotten your intrusion at the Chateau Dolivet six months 
ago. 

RoL. Forgotten I Shall I ever forget it. Board and lodging 
in the library. Rats, apples and onions. The remembrance of 
those onions bring tears into my eyes. ^ 

Seraph. You disappeared the following morning. 
RoL. The attractions were too powerful. 
Seraph. For two years Jeanne has generously oflfered me the 
shelter of her home. 

RoL. Disinterested affection, {aside) What a wretch I 
am I {^glancing affectionately at Seraphine and drawing his 
chair closer — aloud) The recollection of the past, coupled with 
the contemplation of the present, force me to ask — (aside) my 
dignity is dribbling away, (aloud) I repeat, force me to— to ask 

(aside) no, my pride won't let me : if she wasn't my wife, I 

shouldn't care what I asked for. 

Seraph, (aside) He expects me to help him ; — I won't stir a 
finger, (rises) Then you have no further questions ? 

RoL. Indeed, my dear madame, but I have, (rises) A 
"tliousand — (aside) I wish I had one ready. A thought I — I have 
One — a home thrust I (aloud) May I take the liberty of enquiring 

«i.fter your respected parent, General — that is Colonel 

Seraph. Papa is quite well — he's in the Rocky Mountains. 
RoL. The Rocky Mountains, and they agree with him, I 
li ope. A magnificent prospect, I mean a magnificent opportunity 
for prospecting. What is papa's present commercial contempla- 
tion ? 

Seraph. He is in copper just now. 

RoL, H'm ; brass I should have thought more in his line. 
Seraph. And he is coming back when he has realised, and 
"then — ^then I shall never, never leave him. 

RoL. (putting his arms round her rapturously) And I — 



'U never, never leave you. {aside^ retreating) What have I 
one ? . 
Seraph. Roland I 

RoL. Seraphine I I Ve been a wretch, a monster I own it ; 
tut it wasn't all my fault. Papa caught a Roland in return for his 
Oliver ; he took me in, I took him in, and now all I ask of you, 
6eraphine, is to take me in. 

Seraph. This is a very sudden conversion. If I could beKeve 

you sincere 

RoL. Try me I 

Seraph. But, Jeanne, what can I tell her ? 
RoL. She knows nothing then of our — peculiar position. 
Seraph. No. 

RoL. Nor Monsieur de Champlieu? {after pame) They 
must both remain in ignorance for the present. (Seraphine 
dooks surprised) If Gaston knew you were my wife, such is his 

:areniarkable constitution, he'd — ^he'd 

Seraph. What? 

RoL. Well, it is a delicate matter, we'll talk it over as we 
^o along. 

Seraph. What I you're going to take me out ? 
RoL. Why not ? Mayn't a man walk out with his wife ? the 
novelty of the spectacle makes it more amusing. 

Seraph. It is more than you deserve, (going) A few minutes 
while I put on my bonnet. (Roland hisses her hand — aside) 
I've a plan to put him to the proof, and test the truth of his 
repentance. Exit^ door l. 

RoL. (alone) There goes my dignity to the dogs, my pride 
in my pocket, and my wife under my arm. (sits on couch) I must 
make up for lost time. 

(Gaston heard laughing loudly outside^ and Sylvie 
screaming — Sylvie, runs in door c, followed hy Gaston, 
who is in evening dress partially intoxicated — as she runs 
down R. c, Gaston catches her by the waist — Roland on 
couch L., looks on in astonishment) 
Gast. (to Sylvie) Come, my little Mignon — Bibi— ^Lulu — 
what's your name ;-hang me, if I can remember I 
Sylvie. (trying to escape) Sylvie. 

Gast. Ah I Sylvie to be sure. Sylvie of the woods, Sylvie of 
the briar, Sylvie of the brake — Bon jour, Sylvie I {snatches Tdss^ 
and twisting her round) Bon soir, Sylvie. 
Sylvie. {retreating) Oh, Monsieur I 

Gast. There I {emptying his pockets of napoleons and notes) 
Don't cry, pretty Sylvie. There's something that will dry your 



tears. I — I don't want it; p — ^pick it up, and put it in your 
pocket, it is safer there than in mine. (Sylyie picks up money^ 
and places it on table — Gaston turns round and recognises 
Roland) You here, what are you doing ; watching the harvest 
of your own sowing ? 

RoL. It is a rich crop. 

Sylvie. [shovnng money on table to Gaston) There, monsieur I 

Gast. What, you're too proud to help yourself ; silly child, 
then if you won't, I must help myself, (catching her) come, 
Just one. 

Sylvte. {struggling) Don't, monsieur; if madame were to 
know. 

Gast. Madame, you little fool, do you think I care a sou for 
t;liose bright eyes and cherry lips ? 

Sylvie. No, no, monsieur. 

Gast. Then you're wrong, I do. {snatches kiss and lets her 


Sylvie. [with a look of reproach) Oh, monsieur would not 

ehave so were he in his senses. Exit^ door c. 

{pause — Gaston throws himself on easy chair — Roland 
as before) 

Gast. {change of manner) In my senses, she — she's right. 
C ^o Roland) What are you waiting for ? 

RoL. What you told me to expect — reformation. Ha, ha I 
"^•^hat did I say ? (Gaston takes decanter of water and pours) 
"^Take care I 

Gast. What's the matter ? 

RoL. If s water ; you're not used to it. 

Gast. {drinking) Bah I You — ^you think I'm drunk. (Roland 
-^^ru^s his shoulders) I'm not drunk ; I'm mad — mad with 
^•^^morse for having broken my promise, the promise I made 
eanne of my self-redemption. 

RoL. Is that all? If we kept all our promises, we should 
ever have the pleasure of being forgiven for breaking them. 

Gast. I told her I wouldn't touch a card again, and I've 

^t>layed — ^played all night ; that I wouldn't let the bottle pass my 

lips, and now — ^now you see what I am. Oh, there are 

^^^fczioments when I feel as if I could pluck out my heart and 

^^xush it for its perfidy, {seizes decanter) 

RoL. {rising) You'll crush that glass, if you don't take care. 

Gast. The devil take you and your banter, Roland. Haven't 
3^ou helped to make me what I am ? 

RoL. And to do you justice, my dear Gaston, I never had a 
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more promising pupil. Come, Vve not given up the Mentor, 
yet : what do you say to a leaf out of the great Alexander's 
book — ^a fresh pleasure ; you've had your fill of vice : what do 
you say to virtue, by way of a new sensation ? 

Gast. You defied me to change. 

RoL. So I did ; but I — /'ve changed. Roland Canillac has 
slept upon it, and he is going in for virtue on his own account. 
(Gaston stares) I — ^I have my reasons. 

Gast. After the promise of the pure fountain of Jeanne's 
love, idiot that I was to fall back and wallow in the mire I 

RoL. Pooh I man is but an eel ; put him in the brightest 
brook, he loves to wriggle back into his native mud. 

Gast. I did my best to save myself. The very night of our 
return t6 make arrangements for our marriage, as fate would 
have it — ^I fell in with some of the old set. I tried to shake 
them off— in vain, they would take no refusal, and dragged me 
with an unwilling grace to join their party at the Maison Dor^e. 
There mid the glare of lights, the blaze of jewels, the scent of 
flowers, the fumes of wine, the false laughter of false woman, 
and the jingle of the ribald jest — ^those accursed passions which 
had been kept at bay by the pure influence of an honest love, 
bursting their bonds, once more obtained the mastery — I tasted 
once more of the forbidden fruit 

RoL. And found it hadn't lost its sweetness. What did I 
tell you ? 

Gast. You cannot tell me I am worse than my own conscience 
calls me. That night, Roland, on leaving the house chance 
threw me face to face with — ^with Jeanne's friend — her friend — 
the pretty Seraphine. 

RoL. (aside) Pheugh I my wife, {aloud) And you 

Gast. It was out of sport — ^mere idle words — I — I told 
her 

RoL. Yes. 

Gast. I loved her. 

RoL. You did ? 

Gast. But I cursed my folly afterwards when I remembered 
what I'd done. 

RoL. The friend of your aflfianced bride, and my friend 
too — ^for the fact is I take a sort of interest in the lady. Hush I 
here she is. 

Re-enter Seraphine, door l. 

Gast. {with gallantry) Dear madame ! 
Serape?. Monsieur de Champlieu, is that you ? (Gaston kisses 
her hand) 
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"* RoL. {coming between them — to Seraphine) It is getting4ate. 

Seraph. There's no hurry, {sits on couch — Gaston leans over 
at hack) You seem quite strange this evening. 

Gast. D— do you think so ? 

RoL. {aside) They're ^ making eyes at each other, {aside to 
Seraphine) He has dined, that is, he has mistaken his break- 
fast for his dinner — ^that accounts for it. We'd better be off. 

Seraph. In a minute, {gives Roland her muff to hold — a>side) 
My plan succeeds, he is jealous, {to Gaston) Did you speak ? 

Gast. N — ^no, I was only thinking. 

Seraph. Ah! 

Gast. And wondering why you always go out when I colne in. 

Seraph. 1 — I don't know unless it is because you come in 
when I go out. 

RoL. {his hands in Seraphine's muff — aside) Cheerful ! 
and I've to stand here and grin and bear it. What's to be 
done? 

* 

Enter Jeanne, door l. 

Oh, madame, to the rescue, just in time. (Jeanne looks sur- 
prised at position of Seraphine and Gaston / the latter leaves 
couch and comes down quickly ^ l.) 

Jeanne. Monsieur de Champlieu ! {hows stiffly^ recognising 
Roland) Our old ftiend the ghost, if I'm not mistaken ? 

RoL. Who ventures to present himself once more to express 
his thanks for your kind hospitality, and his regrets for the 
suddenness of his departure. (Seraphine rises) 

Jeanne. Pray don't apologise. The disappearance was in 
keeping with your ghostly nature, {to Seraphine) Have you 
been here long, dear ? 

Seraph. No ; I was just going out. 

RoL. Under my escort ; madame has done me the honour 
to accept my — my arm. {to Seraphine) Let's be off. 

Seraph, {bowing to Gaston) Adieu, monsieur 1 

Gast. {bowing) Madame I 

Seraph, {aside) He is jealous ; that is a go<5d sign. 

RoL. Bye, bye, Guston I {bowing to Jeanne) Madame, au 
revoir I {aside) It strikes me very forcibly the responsibilities of 
marriage are beginning. Exity with Seraphine, door c. 

Gast. {taking Jeanne's hand) Jeanne I 

Jeanne. Where have you been ? This morning, restless and 
uneasy at your absence, I called at your house. 

Gast. You called ? 



Jeanne. And learnt you had not returned till six o'clock this 
morning, and then only to leave again as suddenly. It is not 
for me to account for your actions, but if one may judge the 
strange manner, the fever in your hand, the pale cheek and 
sunken eye, there is but one conclusion. 

Gast. That you^ are unjust, ungenerous. Jeanne, your first 
thought of me is suspicion. 

Jeanne. Can I help my nature ? Doubt is agony. Gaston, 
I must, I will know ; I have a right to know all. There is a 
mystery; I see it by your looks, your hesitation. Gaston, 
between us there must be no concealment, (pause, Gaston silentj 
You dare not tell me : then I must think the worst. 

Gast. {leading Jeanne to couch) I'll tell you all, if you'll be 
patient. Yesterday, after leaving you, I dii;ied with — with an 
old friend. 

Jeanne. And after dinner ? 

Gast. We went to the Opera. 

Jeanne. The Opera 1 1 was there in my box, and didn't leave 
until the curtain fell. 

Gast. {taken aback for a moment — recovering himself) How 
unlucky, for we had scarcely reached the door, when I remem- 
bered a particular appointment with — ^with my lawyer. I 
thought I had told you. To return home and search for th% 
papers delayed me, and before I reached the lawyer's, it was 
past nine. 

Jeanne. By your watch — ^a convenient one that suits its mas- 
ter's pleasure. 

Gast. And then, as ill-luck would have it, he was out. 

Jeanne. At that hour, of course ? 

Gast. And had left no message ? 

Jeanne. Really, you must have great faith in my credulity, 
ar confidence in your own powers of persuasion. 

Gast. Jeanne, you are cruel ; you won't listen. 

Jeanne. Listen: it requires Job's patience, or an angel's 
iper to listen to such idle subterfuge. Am I a child, a fool — 

c what do you take me ? 

Gast. A woman, Jeanne ; a noble generous woman. 

Jeanne. And you think to trade upon my generous nature. 

woman, I would have you know, is not without a woman's 
*t"fcribute---suspicion ; a woman's weapon — jealousy. Gaston, 
"^^^Xl me the honest truth : it may scorch your lips to utter it, 
^^^^er that than let the lie — ^like the hot iron — sear your heart. 

Gast. I — I'll say no more ; think what you please, {taking 
•*" ^^iANNB's hand again) It is the slave's duty to bear his mistress's 



taunts without a murmur, and humbly to kiss the hand that is 
raised to strike the blow. 

Jbannb. {withdrawing her hand — rising) Tm not a child to 
be duped by your caresses. I must know your every thought 
and act. I will know where you have been. 

Gast. You didn't learn at my house where I had gone ? 

Jeanne. No. 

Gast. Nor with whom ? 

Jeanne. Yes, with two men in an open carriage. 

Gast. And at six in the morning, and yet you ask yourself 
what motive I had for concealment. 

Jeanne. Ah, I see all now — a — a — duel I (Gaston nods 
assent) And you — ^you fought I {throws herself on his neck) 

Gast. No, no. 

Jeanne. It is not true ; you are wounded ? 

Gast. No, on my honour, Jeanne. 

Jeanne, {looking at his hands and assuring herself of the 
truth) You — ^you are not hurt. Thank heaven, {in his arms) 

Gast. Jeanne, my own darling. 

Jeanne. And I was counting the hours till your return, 
hoping and fearing; oh, Gaston, I dare not tell you the 
thoughts that jealous fear suggested, and all the while you were 
fishtinsc regardless of your life, the pistol in your hand, fipchtinpc 
for-for what-for whom ? "> 6 S 

Gast. For no one ; a debt of honour, nothing more. 

Jeanne. A debt of honour I And I believed you guilty of — 
ohf pardon me, Gaston, pardon me. {kneeling) 

Gast. {shocked) Jeanne — Jeanne, don't — don't kneel to 
me I I — I cannot bear it. {raising her) It is for me to ask 
pardon at your feet. 

Jeanne. You ? 

Gast. Yes, II I for having lied to you. 

Jeanne. What I you have 

Gast. Not fought ; there was no duel ; all was false — ^false 
as myself. The night was passed at my old haunt, the gaming 
table. Despite the oath I took, the devil within me was too 
strong and dragged me down, and then — then when the thought 
of what I had done came over me, I tried to drown the hateful 
recollection in — ^in — {buries his face in his hands) and, mad- 
dened with the deadly fumes, dared to come into your presence, 
base and degraded in your sight ; and you — ^you on your knees 
before me was more than I could endure I Jeanne, spurn — 
despise me, I can better bear the terror of your anger than 
the torture of your pity. 



Jeanne, (sadly) At play all night, while I was weary at the 
window watching each foot-fall, and all the while you gave me 
not one thought. 

Gast. Do not say so. I had but' one, the bitterest — ^remorse I 

Jeanne, {crossing, door l.) Adieu I 

Gast. Wretch that I am, a curse to all that cross my path, 
curse to myself, and worst of all to the only woman I ever 
loved. {faUs dovm on couch sobbing — Jeanne stops, crossing to 
Mm and takes his hand tenderly) 

Jeanne. Once more the evil passion has got the mastery of 
our love. 

Gast. Then you can love me still ? 

Jeanne. Yes, you know it. But, look me in the face, Let 
me read your eyes, your heart I There is something, yet, that 
you would hide from me that you dare not whisper. 

Gast. Jeanne, I have told you all. 

Jeanne. Swear by our love that no other holds a thought 
that should be mine ; that no other has a right to take your 
hand as I take it now ; to call you tenderly and lovingly, as I 
call you now — Gaston I 

Gast. {solemnly) By our love I 

Jeanne. Gaston I To win you back from your evil path has 
been the task IVe sworn to set before myself or die, rather 
than leave it unaccomplished. I will make you yet— despite 
yourself — ^my pride, my glory, and my joy, aud I'll force the 
world of scoflfers, who sneer at woman's power, to cry out that 
I — I — alone have saved you I 

Gast. Without you, i am lost I Oh, Jeanne I you trust 
toe, yet! 

Jeanne. But not — for this evening — from my sight. You are 
txij prisoner ; your promise that you will not escape. 

Gast. You doubt me still ? 

Jeanne. The fetters shall be light as wreaths of roses ; but 
^•change of tone) deceive me 

Gast. You try to frighten me. 

Jeanne. No, by my soul I I swear,— once more deceived, 
Once more my love and jealousy brought into conflict by a 
single doubt, Gaston de Champlieul — by that love, Vd — Fd 
MciU you ! Exit, door l. 

Gast. {ahne) Her love. The only forfeit for that love shall 
l>6 death! 

Enter Sylvie, door c, she looks round anxiously, 

^Well, what is the matter ? 

Sylvie. {in undertone) Some one wants to see you. 



Gast. Who? 

Sylvib. I don't know — a stranger — a common sort of man. 
I don't like his looks. 

Gast. What does he want; how did he know that I was 
here, how dare he come into your mistress's house ? 

Sylyie. I can't tell ; he'll take no refusal. 



DuGROG appears at door c, 

Gast. What can be his business ? (Dugeoc comes doum, c.) 

DuGROG. {holding out slip of paper — in a hard brutal tone 
sustained throughout the scene) This — ^your note of hand to 
Gusman, ten thousand francs. 

Gast. Gusman I Gusman I The man with whom I played 
last night, when — when I was mad — ^mad with drmk — I 
remember. I played — ^played on when I had lost all. {to 
Dugrog) Ten thousand francs I (Dugrog nods) Impossible I 

DuGROG. Your name is on the bill. 

Gast. {aside) Madman that I was to set foot in such a hell I 
{to Dugrog) Well— well, I— I'll pay it. 

Dugrog. When? ' 

Gast. Tormorrow. 

Dugrog. (sneeringli/) Where shall you be to-morrow ? {la^s 
hat on table — sits) No ; now that I've foimd you at home 

Gast. {crossing, door l.) At home I what do you mean ? 
how dare you dog my steps here : this is not my house I 

Dugrog. That's no a&ir of mine. I go by the address on 
the bill, in your own hand-writing — " Gaston de Champlieu, 
Avenue Marbeuf, No. " 

Gast. It is a lie. {seizes the bill, Dugrog rises and advances) 
Tes, there it is, in my own handwriting : the street, the number 
of the house — her house ; wretch, what have I done, published 
her name for a crew of thieves and swindlers to make sport of; 
(Dugrog seizes his hand) another word, and you go out of the 
window, you and your cursed bilL {throws bill doum, Dugrog 
shrugs his shoulders, picks it up and smoothes it, takes hat and 
looks coolly at Gaston, who sits on couch, his head buried in his 
hands) 

Dugrog. You refuse pajonent ? 

Gast. To-day, yes ; to-morrow, perhaps. 

Dugrog. I must have the money now. 

Gast. I tell you, man, I've nothing, not a sou, but {pointing 
to gold and notes) what you see there. 



DucROC. {turning over the note$ and gold contemptuously) 
H'm, a mere trifle, {suggestively) If — if you can't find the money 
now, some one else must. 
Gast. Who? 

DucROC. How should I know ? What do I care as long as 
"the bill is met ? {looking round) Then you don't live here ? 
Gast. No. 

DucROC. Ah I only visit, eh ? {raising his voice) Well, then 
I'll wait and see the lady. 

Gast. {movement^ barring entrance, door l.) See her I Never I 
DucROC. Oh I riding the high horse. I don't stir until I've 
jseen {with a sneer) Madame. 

Gast. Give me that bill and you shall have another for — ^for 
double the amount. 

DucROC. I'd rather realise now. "Plate, jewellery, no matter 
"^v^hat so long as it is convertible. 

Gast. {r^ecting) You shall have it in — ^in an hour's time: 
^ve me an hour. (Ducroc goes up, door c.) 

DucROC. {at door c.) Very well, I will ; but understand I 
"wait outside below for an hour, not a minute longer. If by 
'that time you don't bring me the money, or the money's worth, I'll 
-take the liberty of presenting the bill to the — to madame — ^and 
if she won't pay — {gives a long whistle) Good evening I 

Exit, door c. 

Gast. {alone) One hour I How can I get the money in the 

"time ? I might ransack Paris without finding anybody to lend 

xne such a sum. Yet, if I can't this wretch will keep his word ; 

le'll see Jeanne this evening when I am gone, and she will read 

upon that miserable paper the proof of my infamy. Great 

Iieaven I What have I done ? Cast suspicion on one so noble 

and so pure, that such a wretch as he dare throw a slur upon 

lier name and suspect that she is my — oh, the word chokes 

me I If I can't get back the bill I'm lost I I — I'U go home 

and — {takes up hat on cabinet, in which Sylvie had placed 

^ewel box — stops — considering) " Plate, jewels," did he say ? 

jewels I {looking at cabinet) There is where Jeanne keeps her 

diamonds, {comes down, c.) Ten thousand francs I " The 

money or the money's worth" within an hour — one hour! — ^that 

would save me, and crush this cursed calumny for ever I {leans 

against couch, his eyes wandering to the cabinet) A single 

diamond, but for one hour, one night I — she wouldn't miss it I 

— and in the morning I could return it fifter I had won — for I 

should win, I feel I should I {crosses to cabinet during above 

speech, and within a few paces sees key in lock — stops) The key 
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^ the lock — ^it seems to beckon me 1 No, no. {touches key) 
«^ a pang shoots through my veins I I — I^-dare not I 

Re-enter Jeanne, door l. 

(Ae tvams round quickly on hearing her — aside) Too kte — too late I 
v^^iresfrom cabinet) 

Jeanne. It's time we thought of dinner, {noticing his corded 
^'^^^7'mer) What — what are you doing ? 

CrAST. {trying to conceal his emotion) N — ^nothing. 

^Teanne. What is the matter? 

CrAST. Nothing — why do you ask ? 

Jeanne. You look so strange. 

Gast. {aside) He must wait till to-morrow, {crossing) 

Jeanne. Why — where are you going ? 

Gast. I shall be back directly. (Jeanne stops him) 

Jeanne. But you promised me you would stay. 

Gast. I — I shall be back directly, IVe a message 

Jeanne. No — no. I can't hear of your going yet. {takes his 
^€it and puts it on table) You must stay and dine ; if you've a 
^i^essage to send, why not write. (Gaston tries to disengage him- 
self) You — ^you're not well, you're feverish, your hand bums. 
{^taking his hand) That comes of play, {sits down — she draws him 
to couch and sits by Mm — Jeanne, r. and Gaston, l. on couch) 
I cannot trust you from me. {he kisses her hand) You are look- 
ing at my hand — do you see something there ? 
Gast. What? 

Jeanne. An old friend, that owes its life to you. 
Gast. {recognising diamond) The diamond \ 
Jeanne. I linked it on the bracelet to remind some one of his 
courage, or {playfully) his folly — see I 

Gast. Yes, yes, I see it. {aside) And to think that could save 
me. 

Jeanne. Look I {she draws nearer to him, and slips the link 
that attaches the diamond to the bracelet) Look how it shines — 
our star of destiny — ^look at it. {dangles it btfore him) 

Gast. {putting her hand aside) Don't, don't, your hand 
scorches me. 

Jeanne. Gaston, what is the matter ? {rises) You are ill. I'U 
ring, {as she crosses to beUj the diamond falls on the carpet near 
Gaston) 

Gast. No, no, don't ring, {aside, watching the diamond) 
There it is, within my reach. Tempter, I dare not look at you. 
{turns from diamond^ and meets Jeanne's ^es) 
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Jf^^HE, {tenderli/) Oaston, tell me, there is something 
troublea 70U, what is it ? 
G-Asi*, (hesitating) A — a friend on business wants to see me 

for a minute, and — and 

V ^A^^OJE, Is that all, but why not write ? (jgoing to table) 
™^^ here, 

^-^BT. {looking at diamond — aside) The bright eyes beckon 

?^ {!^dging along couch so as to get close to it) Ah, it must be I 

[itoops and picks up diamond quickly without Jeanne noticing 

"^ Movement — in a hollow voice) It is done I (rising) Only one 

°^^*x^ent, Jeanne, and 1 shall be by your side again. I swear it 

*>7 Our love. 

^liANNE. By our love. Go, Gaston, I trust you, I believe you. 

CrAST. You're not angry ? It is for your sake I must leave 

7^^^ Jeanne, for your sake. Eocit quickly^ door c. 

^JSANNE. (idonej For my sake — ^what can he mean ? I never 

•^'^V- him in so strange a mood. I gave him my hand — the hand 

h^ lias so often smothered with kisses, and he shrank from the 

toxxch, and at the very moment too, that I was showing him the 

•pi-^dge of our first love — ^the diam — ^ahl where is it? {business—' 

iT^Uatc throughout — looks on her ivrist, then on couch and carpet^ 

aflrid about scene — tiU struck by a sudden thought, she utters a cry 

of horror) Gone I Gone 1 1 Stolen 1 1 1 {recoiling at the thought) 

stolen by him ! — by him ! {falls on coud^ — slow drop) 
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ACT III. 

ScBNE. — Same as Ad II ; curtains drawn; couch in centre of 
stage ; lights in sconces and two lamps. 

Renn^quin discovered on couch. 

Rekk. (alone) Two hours that IVe been waiting for that 
fellow Gaston I Doesn't mind keeping me dancing attendance 
because I'm nobody. It is high time Jeanne made up her mind 
to take the man for better, for worse — worse for her and better 
for me and Cyprien and Profilet; De Champlieu's marked 
attentions only compromise her and tantalise us ; such indecision 
is indecent, indelicate and — {footsteps outside) ah I {rising) my 
man at last, so now for an explanation. 

(goes up c, and stops suddenly on meeting Roland, who 
enters^ door c.) 

RoL. RennequinI 

Renn. Roland! {aside) My luck — not my man after all. 
(aloudj irritated) Well, what do you want ? 

RoL. Want ? I want my wife I 

Renn. (<zstomshed) Your wife ? 

RoL. Certainly. I don't want anybody else's. 

Renn. What, you're married ? 

RoL. Rather! 

Renn. (a thought striking him) Not — ^not to her? 

RoL. Who else do you suppose ? 

Renn. Merciful powers — and to think I should have been in 
the dark, on the wrong scent all the time : {crossing to Roland) 
married to her — come to my arms. 

RoL. (astonished) Eh? 

Renn. Come to my arms, nephew. 



Boii. Nephew ; what the devil are you talking about ? 
Hbnn. I'm Jeanne's uncle, Jeanne's my niece, ergo, as 
ii've married Jeanne 



RoL. Married Jeanne ; who says I've married Jeanne ? 
^cn talking about Seraphine, Madame Canillac n^e Shoddy, her 
"^.^nd who's here in this house. 

Renn. My luck, floored again. My hopes and Cyprien's and 

ofilet's dashed to the ground for this madame or mademoiselle, 

whatever she may be. 

RoL. Madame, if you please. Don't I tell you the lady is 
wife. 

Renn. Why couldn't you tell me so before ? 

RoL. Because a certain concatenation of — of — circumstances 
^iompelled me to keep up the mystery for — ^for the sake of 
appearances. 

Renn. And appearances, it strikes me, are not in your favour, 
li^onsieur Canillac. Why this Madame or Mademoiselle what's 
Ixer name, your wife as you call her 

Rol. But she is my wife. 

Renn. Bah I how should I know ? She might be anybody's 
wife. 

Rol. Monsieur Rennequin, not another word in disparagement 
of the lady, I — ^I won't bear it. 

Renn. And I can't bear it. When I thought Jeanne was 
disposed of, and the property restored to its right^l owners to 
be — ^my luck, my infernal luck, {as Roland crosses, c.) Where 
are you going ? 

Rol. To dinner ; argument promotes appetite ; but I'm 
Coming back again. 

Renn. What for ? 

Rol. My wife. To tuck the charming Seraphine under my 
arm, whisk her to the ball at the Hotel de Yille, and drown the 
dreary remembrance of the vicious past in the virtuous whirl- 
pool of propriety and — and — ^the polka, {seizes Rennequin and 
twirls him round) 

Renn. {releasing himself) Go to the devil. 

Rol. Not yet ; I'd rather go to dinner. ExU, door c. 

Renn. {alone) No help for it but to go back to Gkiston. 
Jeanne must say '* Yes ;" and if she refuses I flatter myself I 
know, how to adjust the insinuating screw of compulsion. 
That interesting scene at the old chftteau the eventful evening 
of our arrival — ^friend Gaston by the fire and — {holds up his 
hands as if shocked) 
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Enter Jbannb Jrom door Uj eandU-lamp in her hand^ not 

nattdng Rmaqum. 

Ah, here she comes; now for mj opportunity, {coughs to 
attract her attention) 

Jeanne, {looking i^) Who's that ? Oh, only yon, nnde. 
(Jeanne moves through the scene looking about in search 
for the diamond,) 

Renn. {aside) Onlg me 1 oomplimentaiy ; but then, I'm 
nobody, (aloud) Have yon lost anything, my dear ? 

Jeanne. An ornament. I £uicied I dropped it — ^no, it is 
not there. 

Bbnn. It is annoying to lose anything, bnt after all what is 
the loss of trifles compared with the loss of-— of character ; that 
yon may hnnt for for ever, and never recover. 

Jeanne, {with indifference^ which she sustains during a great 
portion of the dialogue) Indeed 1 

Renn. Ah, my dear niece, it is all over : everybody knows it. 

Jeanne, Knows what ? 

Renn. It is the talk of the town, the gossip of the boulevards, 
the scandal of the dubs, the first question in the month of 
nineteen out of twenty, ''Ah, poor Madame Dolivet, that little 
affidr with Monsieur de Champlieu." 

Jeanne, {continuing her search) It can't be helped. 

Renn. Can't be hdped. Hem — ^well, there is one way of 
stopping their tongnes — marriage, {aside) That's my line now. 
{leans behind couch) 

Jeanne, {business as before) That's the very spot where I 
was sitting. It might have &llen in the fold of the cover, (ex- 
amines sofa cover) 

Renn. Now, my dear, were you to many at once, I think 
you'd find it 

Jeanne, {absorbed in her search) No, I give it up. {sits on 
couch — Rennequin talking to her from back) 

Renn. As I was saying, I think you'd find it conducive to 
your happiness. It is the only way to give the lie to the world, 
and the world, you know, will ta^ After all, the youn^ man 
has his merits, (aside) 1 don't know what they are. {alou<^ Has 
been a trifle '' gay" to be sure, but we all sow our wild oats, 
and the earlier the harvest the better, and I shouldn't be sur- 
prised were he to turn out a model husband in the end. 

Jeanne, (looking up at Rennequin) What do you mean; 
who on earu have you been talking to all this time ? 

Renn. Why you, Jeanne, to be sure. For the sake of your 
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character, my dear niece, for the honour of the family, and 
a £unily — the Dolivets date from Charlemagne ; and for 

our sakes, you surely wouldn't let the world 

«Jeanne. \hitt^fy) The world I yes, your world, all that is base, 
^«n, cowardly, false ; oh, that the world would leave me alone, 
" that I could find some desert comer to flee for refuge to, that 
<^ould bury myself alive. 
Senn. {aside) Bury herself alive ; I have it ; happy thought. 
Ki^^^oud) so you shall, my dear, so you shall. A convent, the 
thing, Jeanne ; your wishes can be gratified, {aside) and 
's more, at no expense. (Jeanne pays no attenton to Ren- 
^uiN who secUs himself by her on couch) I know of one which 
nld suit, close to the old house in Brittany — La Trappe, where 
y don't speak ; {reflecting) no, on second thoughts, that is a 
Tiastery; but, no matter, we'll soon find one ; leave me, and 
rien, and Profilet, to manage it. Ah I I fancy I hear them 
•^ing, " Generous woman, she wouldn't keep a sou for herself, 
left all to her dear uncle and cousins. Noble nature I" 
<Jeannb. {rising^ stiU same manner^ ignoring Rennequin — sad 

e) No, he will never come 

Renn. To the convent ; I should rather say he wouldn't ; it 

against the rules. You won't be troubled with him any more. 

" course if you don't want to marry him, one must tell the 

^^iruth at once and candidly acknowledge what a scoundrel that 

Oaston de Champlieu is. {aside) Run lum down, that's the right 

line now. {aloud) Scoundrel — that's too good for him — a mean 

pitiful fellow who doesn't care a button for you, only cares for 

your money. 

Jeanne, {suddenly struck by the remark) Ah I it may be. 
Renn. May be — it is, take my word for it. {aside) Run him 
down — ^that's the line, it's as easy again, and twice as natural. 

Jeannb. {footsteps without — listening) Some one on the stairs. 
it is Gaston ? 

Enter Ducboc, hat in hand^ door c. 

DucBOC. Can I speak to madame — on business ? 

Renn. Eh? 

DucBOC. Alone. 

Jeanne, {aside) Who can he be. More mystery, more mis- 
fortune I feel sure, {to Rennequin) Will you excuse me, uncle ? 

Renn. Oh, certainly, {aside) I should uncommonly like to 
know what this means ; no good, I'd take my oath ; provoking, 
just as I was in the thick of my scheme of the convent. My 
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^MJ out to how formally to Ducboc, when he recognises Mm — aside) 
croc, the money-lender. Hum I {turns his back on him) 

Exitj door c. 
Jeanne, (to Ducroc) Well, who are you ; what is your 

(Ducroc comes down) 

BucROC. {in a measured tone) Ducroc, madame. 
Jeanne. I don't know you. What do you want ? 
Ducroc. Vve come about the bill. 
Jeanne. Bill, what bill, what do you mean ? 
Ducroc. {aside) Trying to humbug me won't do. (aloud) A 
note of hand, then. You'll excuse my plain speaking, but 
business is business. 

Jeanne. I don't understand. 

IDycROC. What, didn't monsieur tell you ? The thing's in a 
mitshell. The young gentleman was in difficulties, and as I 
^cln't wish to be hard upon him — ^for ten thousand francs are 
Uot to be picked up on the pavement — I took the liberty of 
8o.ggesting he should apply to you. 
Jeanne. Go on. 

IhjCROC. And I'm inclined to think he took the hint, for in 
^^ss than half-an-hour I gave him back the bill in return for — 
[j^ets hat on table^ and takes small jeweller^ s box from his pocket — 
^ening box — showing diamond) this. 
Jeanne, {aside) The diamond I 

Ducroc. It is a beauty, but there was a slight mistake. I 
don't trust my own judgment in these matters, and consulted a 
fiiend who knows what value to set upon such trifles. He told 
me I had been fool enough to give ten thousand francs for what 
wasn't worth more than six thousand at the most. (Jeanne 
starts) So madame must be aware that if monsieur doesn't make 
up the difference, I shall be obliged to— 
Jeanne, {in a determined tone) Yes. 

Ducroc. {rather taken aback by her manner) Well, it's a 
ticklish matter, {ironically) Monsieur is a very pleasant gentle- 
man, very pleasant, but he is apt at times to be a little (shall 
we say) forgetful. 

Jeanne. You are mistaken, {crosses to cabinet, opens it, and 
takes from drawer a roll of notes) Monsieur de Champlieu is 
most punctual, most scrupulous, and, as a proof, in the present 
instance he has just given me the very sum to place at your 
disposal, {throws down roll of notes oh table before Ducroc) 
There ! 
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HhTCBOC. (surprised-^takes up notes^ examines water-mark by 
mU ikem) Qaite correct {aside) More than I bargained 
r I 

J^EAKNE. Now — the diamond. 
DucBOC. {hands it her) With pleasure. 
JEANNE, mw — go! 

DucBOC. With pleasure I Sony to have put madame to so 
3nuch trouble, [taking hai — moving to door c.) Good evening, 
{aside) Ducroc, mon eher, always deal with women 
.en you can. Exit^ door c. 

,^^ <«Jeanne. {aUmtj looking eagerly at diamond) Yes, it is it I 
^^obbed — robbed by — ^by him I {faUs sobbing on couch) 

Enter Sebaphine. 

Seraph, (crossing to Jeanne) Jeanne ! 

Jeanne, hooking up) Ah, it is you, dear ? 

Seraph. Is anything the matter ? 

Jeanne, (rising) N — ^no — I — ^I shaJlr— (aside) I can't tell her. 

\<^Zoud) I wish to be alone, dear, in my room, {keeps her face 

^^^med from Seraphine — aside) That he should rob me — the 

^>iily woman he ever loved. Exit, door l. 

Seraph, (alone) In tears I what can have happened ? 

Gaston appears^ c.| pale and nervous. 

^onaieur de Champlieu ! and pale and agitated. 

Gast. (advancing — low tone) Jeanne I where, where is she ? 

Seraph. Just gone to her own room ; so sad {tnd anxious. 

Gast. (aside) Great Heaven I if she should suspect — ^but no, 
impossible. 

Seraph. Tour wild look quite frightened me. What have 
you been doing? 

Gast. Playing. 

Seraph. And you have lost ? 

Gast. Every sou I had won— eight thousand francs in crisp 
notes and gleaming gold before me; then — ^then the luck 
turned, and I lost all. 

(throws himself on couch — Seraphine comes behind, puts 
her hand softly on his shoulder; he buries his face — 
Jeanne puts aside portihre^ door l., watches for a few 
moments and retires) 

Seraph. Why did you play when you had promised 
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^ CrAflT. Becmae I wislwd to finee ■jnlf firwi (dkdtty 

^li^u^) Oh, joa caA't kmam tke punoK and its power wlKm H 
8<^ue8ii& (rMCt— gfwfr iaHm ff p^per/rom podbei) JWt cvmd 
bUl; tittnk God that's watte pi^wr now. Jean ptper amd 
thnnn U m graU) Tint is aettkd, but— Imt at what a ptioe I 
(to Seeaphisb) And Jeaue ! Sbe — she is akme. Urate ! 

Sesafb. Tesi die doen*t wisk to be distnibed. 

Gast. I — ^I — must see ber! (cmnes to door u — ^ail^ «pU- 
draws portSre) Tbere she is I Ab, wbat s tbat in ber band? 
— it sbmesl 

Seraph, {lookimg q#Y ^^^^^^ ^ k^ ^ side) A diamond I 

Gast. {IMmff tke partihrc drop hadt, eomimg down—^aside) 
Great God I— I am kst ! 

Seraph, (oiizaoics^) Monsieur de Cbamplieo — Gaston, wbat 
is tbe matto"? 

Gast. Tbe curtain— draw it back! She — she mustn't see 
me 1 (Seraphins draws portOre — aside) She knows tbe worst. 
(beU heard wiikoMi, i^) Abl 

Seraph. Her bell for S jMe. 

Gast. {going) Not a word abont mj bdng here I 

Seraph. Then yoa won't see ber ? 

Gast. No, not now — not now. {adde^ I dare not meet ber 
fiEice — ber look would kill me ! Eocit hastUg^ door c 

Seraph, (alone) Ah 1 what has come of Jeanne's boast, tbat 
she bad saved bim from bis old courses, bis old friends. Where 
is be now, where my Roland was, and would have been, had 
it not been for me. Poor Jeanne, she'll lose bim through ber 
love. No ! to gain your lover, or to win your husband back, 
there is but one way — indifference. I left mg truant to himself, 
and see what has come of iL Exitj door r« 

Re-enier Jeanne, door l. 

Jeanne, {alone) Together. Seraphine, my fnend, my sister 
in affection. She placed her hand upon his eboulder, and — ^no, 
no, 111 not believe them guilty, Til not suspect her. 

Re-enter Roland, door c, hastily coming down. 

RoL. My dear madame, a word with you. Monsieur de 

Champlieu 

Jeanne. Yes I 

RoL. He has just left you. 
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Nol 

B^^^ But he was here ; not a minute ago he passed me as I 
ctme S:k], jf y^^ ]m3 2iot paid 70a his usual visit of ceremony, 
whoiE^. ^:g|| ]ie haye heen honouring with his attentions ? 
J^^^^sms. (biUerfy) Seraphine. 
Box., My wife? 

Jk-a^ne. (m astomshment) Your wife ? 
B^x^ {aside) Pheugh, the murder, that is the marriage, is out 
vA Hone too soon, (aloud) Yes, my wife, Madame Camllac. I 
ahouid have made a dean breast of it — explained our anomalous 
tt^Ktnde long ago-— but family considerations compelled the 
performance of this little fieurce of divorce before friends. And 

yoa saw them 

Jeanne. Together? Yes! 

BoL. I thought as much. Ever since Craston's lavish encomium 

of Madame Canillac's charms 

Jeanne. Ah ! he went so far as that 

BoL. And further too : what can I do ? Unluckily, Seraphine 
is a blonde : our friend adores the blonde. After all, it's her 
misfortune, not her fault. 

Jeanne, (listening) Hush I I thought I heard someone on 
the stairs, (crosses to door c.) If he should come. 

BoL. If he should. He has been, that's worse, (crosses to 
Jlre-placej and after pause^ Jeanne at door^ he notices paper 
which Gaston had torn up and thrown in grate — picks them up) 
Jeanne. No, no one. (opens curtain and looks out) 
RoL. (sitting in chair by fire^ examining pieces of paper) 
What's this. Graston's handwriting, (reads) " Good night — " 
not much in that. A billet doux to— ah, if it should be for 
her, for Seraphine. (reading scrap again) " Good night — " 
where the devil is the rest ? (Jeanne at halconyj still looking 
out — after collecting the scraps and spreading them on his lap) 
Now for it. Gaston's writing I can swear, (reading) " Darling, 
don't wait" Darling, hum, couldn't have the audacity to 
** darling" my wife, (resumes reading) " Don't wait for me this 
evening, I am, I am — " (trying to fit in scrap) here it is — no it 
isn't : (finding piece to match) ah, now we have it. " I am 
dead :" no, that can't be right, he's too much alive to please 
me. (tries another scrap) This is more like it. " I am suddenly 
called away to the bed-side of a friend who is dangerously ill, 
and who may be dead — " ah, there's the dead, " before I reach 
bim." (suddenly looking up, watching Jeanne) What an idiot I 
am ! it is her note after all, and she must have torn it up. (rises) 
You — you've been waiting for Gaston ? 
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Jeanne. Yes. 

RoL. But he wrote to you ? 

Jeanne. Wrote to me ? 

RoL. That he was called away suddenly to a sick friend. 

Jeanne. What do you mean ? 

RoL. [handing scraps of note to Jeanne) A thousand pardons 
for trifling with your correspondence ; but I found this by the 
fire, and putting this and that together, arrived at the conclusion 
that our friend had offered an explanation of his^ absence. 

Jeanne, {taking pieces of note) But he has been here. 

RoL. So it seems. But he may have altered his mind and 
torn up the note. 

Jeanne. His handwriting I 

RoL. No doubt on that point. 

Jeanne, {reading) " Don't wait for me this evening.!' [aloud) 
This evening. "Good night, darling." [crushing the pieces in 
her hand and throwing them on the ground) 

RoL. Don't, don't ; I've got all but ^the name, [picks up 
scraps and re-examines them quickly) 

Jeanne. What of that ? This note is not written to me ; I 
never received it. It was for some — some — ^who knows, that 
doubtful whether he might find her here, it might have been 
intended for : 

RoL. [reads scrap) " Seraphine." 

Jeanne. Ah I I told you so. Then it is true ; and last night 
— ^last night, when he would have me believe he was at the 
gaming table, he may have been here in my house at her feet. 
[crosses) I'll see her, and force her to confess the truth. 

RoL. [interposing) Oh, madame I 

Jeanne. I will see her. 



Door R. opens — Seraphine enters in ball costume^ Sylvie 

holding her dress. 

RoL. [asidcj to Jeanne) Spare her I 

Seraph, [to Roland) I hope I haven't trespassed on your 
patience. Monsieur Canillac. (Roland moves quickly behind her) 

Jeanne, [to Seraphine) There's no necessity, dear, for further 
concealment — I know alL m 

RoL. [to Seraphine vnth emphasis) Yes, she knows all. 

Seraph. What, you've told her ? (Roland nods — s?te crosses 
to Jeanne) And you are not angry, dear ? [kisses her) It was for 
his sake I've been silent for so long, [as Jeanne turns from her) 
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Oh, will you oblige me, dear, this pm in my hair is not right, 
smd Sylvie iff so stupid, {to Sylvie) My cloak ! 

Exit Sylvie, door r., Jeanne takes the ornamental pin Jrom 
head-dress and holds it as a dagger, but checks herself on 
sign Jrom Roland. 
Jeanne. There! {fiacing the pin) 

Seraph, [turning and looking at Jeanne) Why, Jeanne dear, 
what's the matter ; you look so strange ; you are sure you are 
not angry with me ? 
Jeanne. Angry with you — what nonsense I You'll be late. 

Re-enter Sylvie with opera cloak and puts it on Seraphine. 

[aside to Roland) Take her away I take her away I 

RoL, [to Seraphine) Come, dear. 

Seraph. Good night. I'm ready, Roland. 

RoL. She looks as innocent as a dove. Dove 1 Pheugh, if 
she's the dove, it strikes me forcibly that I'm the pigeon. 

Exit, door c, with Seraphine. 

Jeanne, [aside, in a resolute tone) Yes, there must be an 
end to this, [aloud) Sylvie, where's Honor6 ? 

Sylvie. Why, madame gave him leave to go out for the 
evening. 

Jeanne. Ah, I remember. You may go too, child, if you 
like, I shan't want you. [as Sylvie is going) Light the candle ! 
[pointing to small hand candlestick) Where do you sleep, Sylvie ? 

Sylvie. In the room above, (she is about to sweep away scraps 
of note from table, when Jeanne stops her) 

Jeanne, [sharply) Leave them alone. 

Sylvie. Good night, madame. 

Jeanne. Good night! Remember, you may go out, and — 
and don't disturb me. 

Sylvie. [aside) There's something in her face — a strange light 
in her eyes that frightens me. I'll not leave the house ; she's 
not fit to be left alone to-night. Eant, door c. 

Jeanne, [alone— pause — crosses to door r., and bolts it, and 
puts key in pocket — returns to couch — sits) The end I Duped, 
deceived, destroyed by him I He would have me believe in his 
repentance, trust his love, and in the self-same breath pours 
out his passion to — to — another I I could have borne all with- 
out a murmur, pardoned all but — a false heart, never! [rises, 
taking scraps of note in her hand) Gaston, you don't know me: 
from this hour, I cast to the winds — ^as I do these proofs of 
your treachery — [throws them on ground) your love, your life 
and mine! {listens— goes up, c.) His step! He is coming to 
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me with a new lie upon his lips ! Come, Gaston de Champlieu 
—come, return to Jeanne, but not the Jeanne you knew as the 
gentle and the good : but the Jeanne whom' your own base 
passions have made another woman ! {comes down^ c.) 

Re-enter Gaston, door c. — he does not see Jeanne for the 

moment, 

Gast. [putting down hat and gloves) Oh, rather than endure 
this torture — {seeing her — crosses) Well — {hesitating) Here I am 
at last, {half afraid to look her in the face — takes her hand and 
presses it to his lips — he recognises the diamond on her tvrist — 
trembles and loses self-possession — aside) The diamond I - 

Jeanne. What is the matter ? 

Gast. Tour face*, and this fatal proof, {touching diamond) tell 
me that you know all. {on his knees) Oh, Jeanne, you don't 
know what IVe suffered ; pity — pardon me — don't kill me with 
your anger. 

Jeanne. Anger, do I look angry ? 

Gast. You don't know 

Jeanne, {motioning him to rise) I wish to know nothing. 
(Gaston rises) You were quite welcome to this trifle. If I 
must reproach you, it is because you would not trust me with 
your trouble. 

Gast. Yes, yes ; I know I ought to have told you, but I had 
not the courage, and shame held me back from asking such a 
favour from her I love, {sits) 

Jeanne. You love me still ! Me, me only ? 

Gast. {with fervour) You, Jeanne ; you only, you alone ! 
\as she takes up scrap of note) What are you looking at ? 

Jeanne (holding out piece) This ! Do you know the hand ? 

Gast. {taking it) Mine ! {smiling) Why do you ask ? The 
note I wrote you accounting for my absence. I could not get 
back for dinner, so scribbled these few lines in haste and gave 
them to Honore or Sylvie, I forget which, and — and — what 
more would you know ? 

Jeanne. How is it that Seraphine's name is here if it was 
meant for me ? See I {gives scrap) 

Gast. {after a moment^ s reflection) Seraphine. I remember I 
wrote — " If you go out with Seraphine, you will find me waiting 
on your return to say good night." 

Jeanne. Indeed ! 

Gast. Didn't you read it so ? it's quite clear. 

Jeanne. Quite clear. 
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Gast. {eapamhumg pieces) Tlie rest is miising ; thiown in the 
fire, peiiaps. 

Jeakhe. No nutter. Fd imdier hemr no more. Now to 
change the sabjecL Gaston, joa know how censorious the 
world iSy how little pitj it has for inward truth, and how it loves 
to test ns all bj ootward 8%n ; do jou know what that world 
echoes ? That I am eompiomised bj jronr attentions, is com- 
mon scandal finom mj nnde, Benneqnin, and m j cousins, down 
to the very servants, even to that man Dncroc. 

Gast. Don't ^eak of him ; this is all m j doing ; I never 
thou^t what harm would come of it. 

Jeanms. The harm is done ; how to repair it is the question ? 

Gast. What can I do ? TcJl me, Jeanne, teQ me ! 

Jeanne, {aside) Now for the proo£ {aloud) There's but one 
way to stop their idle tongues, hasten our marriage ! 

Gast. {pause and (koughtfid for a few seconds) Jeanne, I 
read what's passing in your mind. Tou know I am ruined, and 
of your goodness you offer me the means to save mysel£ I hear 
you cry, ^ All that I have is his, he shall have no cause again to 
rob me." 

Jeanne. Be firank with me. There is my hand, will you take 
it, yes or no ? 

Gast. Now^ after what has passed. No, I dare not 

Jeanne. Because ■ 

Gast. Because I have not a hand to hold out in return worthy 
the dasp of honest hands ; because, were 'I to accept your noble 
offer I should despise myself as you would despise me. No, 
notwithstanding my shame and sin — a sin committed for your 
sake, to shield you from that shame — ^the world shall never say 
I trade upon the charity of her I love. 

Jeanne, {rising) One moment! 

Takes lighted candle and exit hastily^ door L. 

Gast. What are you doing ? That look, that deadly smile — 
what does it mean ? Jeanne, Jeanne ! 

Jeanne, {returning with candle^ which she places on chimney- 
piece — deadly pale) That is your answer. Shall I tell you why 
you refuse my hand ? Because by marrying me you can gain 
nothing but my empty hand, as I, by my late husband's will, 
lose alL 

Gast. What, you think me 

Jeanne. It is not worth while to lie. 

Gast. Lie, I lie ? 

Jeanne, (mth rage) Yes, you lie ; you lie at every turn, 
your nature wills it, and your need demands it. Of your own 
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outh you have confessed as much. With your lips, your 
^y es, you lie ; your love is a lie, your whole life — a lie. 

Gast. Jeanne, this is madness ; teU me what have I done ? 

Jeanne. Do you think the dust you throw into my eyes will 

l>lind me ? For what do you take me ? That note you'd have 

xne believe you wrote to me, I — I — ^found here in pieces— on 

't;lie hearth ; that's how and where it reached me. 

Gast. (conjused) It was for you. I gave it, as I thought, to 
CMDme one to deliver to you — ^whom I don't know ; I may have 
£V3rgotten it, and in my trouble torn it up myself; enough that 
it was for you, for you alone. As I live, on my soul, that is the 
taruth. {on couch, sobbing) 

Jeanne. Tears I I know their value. Tears I Look at me ! 
I do not weep, though heaven knows I have cause enough for 
'tears. Then you don't love Seraphine ? 

Gast. {indignantly) Who told you that I loved her. Eoland ? 

Jeanne. Ah, now you betray yourself I And you fondly 

fancy I can love you still I Graston, I — I hate you I Hate you 

as only woman can hate — and that hate shall stand between you 

and another's love 1 

Gast. {seizing her hand — imploringly) Jeanne I 
Jeanne, {releasing herself) To think that I could love him — 
that the rescue of his soul was my one dream — one hope ! How 
little did I know when I would save him from the stream, that 
lie would drag me down with him into the depth I 

Gast. Though you may curse me now, tiie day will come 
when you will listen to me. {kneeling) 
Jeanne. No I neither the day nor hour I 
Gast. {rising) What do you mean ? 

Jeanne, (c. of stage) Do you think love for such as you brings 
with it no remorse — that I will sit and smile at the world's scorn 
and your neglect I No, Graston de Champlieu, I am a woman who 
gives her love but once, for good or ill ; and if for ill, can bear 
to suffer I {crosses^ and confronting him) You've not yet learnt 
to live ; we shall see if you can learn to die I 
Gast. Die! How? 
Jeanne, {as fire bursts out, door l.) Ask that flame I 

{Music — as Gaston rushes to door r. and finds it locked^ 
Jeanne goes to door c, and locks it and takes key) 
Gast. Too late I {crosses to window) No hope there ! 
Jeanne. Who is the coward now ? 

Gast. By heaven I can die, but I'll not see you perish ! I 
will save you ! 
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Jeanne, {retreating — mockingly) Save me ! no— save my 
diamonds ! (pointing to cabinet — tottering) The heat — ^the heat ! 
air — air ! 

G-AST. The key — the key ! (struggle, Jeanne resisting — she 
throws it out of window, and tottering hack, falls on cotich — 
Gaston rushes to door c, and bursts it open) At last ! 

Jeanne. Coward ! (sJie rises and tries to shut the door) 

Gast. (seizing her in his arms) Spite yourself I'll save you ! 

(carries her out door c, as the flames burst out over the 
entire scene — slow drop) 



EHD OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

ScESE. — Room im Ckdt^am as im Act I^ bmi dig^trtmi arrw^it- 
memL OfieeAaide with paper amd aecommi 6im^ i. ; iml^f 
materials; speeimems of coat amd wnmerals om tabity K. <^.A^^ 
place; small rotmd oeeadomtl iailey wcort-iax ijhm «(; k. <^ 
table^ u 

RoLAUD diseo te r t d seated at UMe^ u, Imsy doetetm^ papers : 
Ses:afbjse im ea^ chair, k. of small taUCf em^gtd €U yunf^r 
work, 

RoL. {ckeddmg papers as he puts them aside — reads) ^^ Timber 
bilL" "Repairs.' " Sinking new sbidf '-Wages.' *^ Sun- 
dries." What a joke to be sore — the notion of my being a man 
of bn^ess after alL 

Seraph. It is a deligfatfiil change from jour fonner life. Now 
you're qnite another creature in health and looks. 

RoL. And pocket ; that*s true. Here's Roland Canillac — 
the rolling stone that gathered no moss, — rolling up money, 
instead of moss, for others as well as himself; not that he has 
a distinct idea what he is — whether a stew^urd or a bailiiT, or 
a surveyor, or an agent, or a little of all. What is he, Sera- 
phine? 

Seraph. Very much improved since I had the honour of 
making his acquaintance. 

RoL. At any rate, the absence of creditors is a pleasurable 
assurance, and the faculty of drawing bills with the possibility 
of their acceptance, a novel sensation. 

Seraph. And this wonderful metamorphosis you owe to some- 
body. 

RoL. {crossing to her) Five years' concentrated essence of 
connubisil ecstasy compel me to acknowledge the debt, [kisses 

Seraph. No ; it is Jeanne to whom we In^th owe all. 
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RoL, So we do— the very house over our heads and the 
money in our purse. Seraphine, I always credit that memorable 
night up there among the onions and the apples with the estab- 
lishment of our conjugal paradise, {returns to table — sits — taking 
up cash-book — reading) " The mining director — and manager — 
Gaston '' 

Seraph. Hush I how often have I impressed upon you he is 
dead 

RoL. And buried ; of course, Gaston de Champlieu has 
committed social suicide and Georges Vemet is the Phoenix who 
has risen from his ashes, {runs pencil up column as if testing 
addition) 

Sebaph. I never thought that he'd have the courage or 
perseverance. Poor fellow I 

RoL. He's trying to humbug himself into the belief that he 
has forgotten Jeanne, and he may humbug himself, but he 
doesn't humbug me. {over account as before) 

Seraph. Forgetfulness of her fearful act is the greatest 
proof of charity. 

EoL. H'm. Incendiarism is rather a strong measure ; it 
leaves its mark on the memory as well as the man ; though, 
fortunately, our young friend wasn't much hurt 

Seraph. Poor Jeanne I She could not have been in her 
senses ; madness must have goaded her to such a deed. And 
then, if you remember, she had some foundation for her jealousy, 
for I did my best to excite it. 

RoL. {laughing) No mistake about that. 

Seraph. But from a good motive, sir — to rouse your own. 

RoL. And you succeeded, for I was jealous — horribly jealous. 

Seraph. I know you were ; and that gave me confidence in 
your conversion ; though, believe me, Roland, I never would 
have put you to the test had I known it was at the risk of such 
fearful consequences. 

RoL. Ah, after all, poor Jeanne's the chief sufferer. Leading 
a life of voluntary exile in the cheerful company of those three 
sharks, Cyprien, Profilet, and Rennequin, while Gkiston has 
turned over a new leaf. 

Seraph. Thanks to you I for remember, dear, without your 
aid, the poor fellow might not have lived 

RoL. Nonsense I {post-horn heard without) The post I 

Seraph. That terrible night of the fire when you saved him. 

RoL. Nothing to speak of. I was in his debt — what the 
lawyers call a set-off, for the disadvantages he had derived from 
my naughty companionship. 
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Enter Sylvie, c, with letter. 

Ah, Sylvie, the postman is after his time I (Sylvie places letter 
on table before Roland) 

Sylvie. He was delayed at the oflfice. An accident in the 
mine. (Seraphine and Roland start) nothing very serious, ah 
explosion from fire-damp, but nobody hurt. Monsieur Georges, 
as usual, was the first to help. 

Seraph. Ah ! he never thinks of himself. 

Sylvie. Not he, always thinking of somebody else, [crosses 
up tojireplace, throws log on^ and sweeps ashes on hearth) 

RoL. {turning over letter) Queer hand, post mark, Bordeaux, 
wine merchant's circular, I suppose [opens and reads) 
" Bordeaux, Tuesday" — that's yesterday. " Monsieur, — I am 
instructed by my dear niece, to inform you, that she has suddenly 
determined upon paying a visit to the Chateau Dolivet, in the 
hope of resuscitating her health, and renovating her shattered 
constitution. My dear niece requests that you will have all in 
readiness for her reception, and that of her attached and affec- 
tionate cousins, and her devoted uncle, who are desirous of 
anticipating her every wish," — ^humbug I "Accept, monsieur, the 
consideration of yours, &c., — Rennequin." 

Seraph. Jeanne coming back ? [rises) 

Sylvie. I always said madame would return. (Roland rises) 

Seraph. What's to be done ? Jeanne knows nothing of 
Gaston's position at the mines. If they were to meet it might 
kill her. 

RoL. [reflecting) Hum I 

Seraph. Of course you'll tell Gaston ? 

RoL. [coolly) I don't know. 

Seraph. Then you'll warn Jeanne ? 

RoL. I can't say. 

Seraph. But what do you mean to do ? 

RoL. That depends upon circumstances. 

Seraph. How provoking you are. My belief is you don't 
know yourself. 

RoL. {aside) I don't ; but I won't own it. [aloud) Sylvie, 
have you reflected on the possibility of having five additional 
mouths to feed within the next five minutes ? If not, try to 
grasp the reality — prepare for the culinary contingency and rise 
to the occasion, [paces room) 

Seraph. I see you won't be happy till you've got rid of us 
both ; but, Roland, dear, how this is to end is to me a mystery. 
Come, Sylvie. Exit, door l., with Sylvie. 
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Roii. {alone) Jii*t my view of the case. If I inform Gaston 
of Jeanne's intentions, who knows but his dignity may get the 
better of his affection, and he may cut and run ; on the other 
hand, to give Jeanne notice suddenly of his position might be 
too great a shock in her present state. A risk both ways, {noise 
of wheels without) What's that ? {crosses to window, l. c.) The 
omnibus from the station ; they're here already. Rennequin's 
nose, and no mistake, and the brace of harpies. I don't see 
Jeanne though. Shall I stay and — no, I'll slip out the other 
-way, {crosseSj r.) run down to the works, keep a sharp eye on 
Craston's movements, and do my best to anticipate a collision. 

Eocity door r. — short paicse* 

Enter Cyprien and Profilet in travelling costume, with cloaks^ 
wrappers, ^c, door c, coming down, 

Cyp. a railway within half-a-mile and an omnibus up to the 
door are more satisfactory conveyances than a jackass and a pair 
of panniers across the sands. Signs of civilization since we 
were here last, Profilet. 

Prop. H'm, there was room for improvement. Where's 
Rennequin ? 

Cyp. Squabbling about the luggage. Ha, ha I Rennequin is 
the man to drive a bargain. 

Prop. He'll drive me mad. 

Renn. {without) That's the fare, take it or leave it, as you 
please. 

Enter Rennequin, door c. 

Renn. {looking round) Well; nobody here to pay us any 
attention. 

Cyp. Not even a ghost. 

Renn. My luck as usual ; but of course I'm nobody, never 
was. {poking about, examining papers, ^c, on table, l.) H'm : 
business-like air throughout the place, {reading endorsements on 
papers) " Monsieur Canillac," " Monsieur Canillac," " Monsieur 
Canillac." Monsieur Canillac everywhere but where he ought to 
be to receive us. What could have induced our infatuated 
Jeanne to trust such a fellow with the management of her 
property. 

Prop. Trust I the fellow has lived on trust all his life. 
{crosses to table, l.) 

Cyp. {following him, taking up samples of minerals) What 
have we here, coal I bah, {putting it down) dirtied my fingers. 
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Prof. Not the first time ! 

Benn. Samples of mineral wealth, products of what should 
be our property. Lead, too I that reminds me of 

Pbof. Your own brains I 

Benn. Cof&ns, cof&ns. {cornea down stage between Profilet 
and Cyprien, confidentially) Our poor Jeanne I haven't you 
noticed how changed she is. [taking out handkerchitf) She — 
she can't last long. 

Prof. She has managed to last five years. 

Benn. But I heard the doctors say 

Cyp. What? 

Benn. That the crisis had come. 

Prof. Who'd come ? , 

Benn. The crisis — ^the turning point. 

Prof. That she'd turn round and take a new lease of ninety- 
nine years — Who knows ? 

Benn. Not a bit If these fits — this constant delirium — 
don't cease, {business ^with handkerchttf, as before) we — ^we— 
must be prepared for the — ^worst ; the malady's mental. The 
opinion of the faculty is, any sudden shock may kill 

Henn. Or cure her. 

Prof, {disappointed) Oh I 

Cyp. What's to be done ? The reminiscences of this mouldy 
old place are not calculated to arouse her enthusiasm. 

Benn. But the remembrance of a certain person of whom 
she has heard nothing for five years might operate — operate 
prejudicially — ^upon her nervous system. It was here, in this 
very room, that de Champlieu declared his passion. Now, 
when our dear invalid arrives, what more natural than that she 
should be overcome by the retrospect of the rascal, that 
associations should be awakened that may prove too much for 
her. 

Prop. Bight I Eennequin, you're not such a fool as you look. 

Benn. We must be prepared for the worst, and if the worst 
should come to the worst, apd we get our rights, I say if — why 
then 

Cyp. My advice is — sell— sell. 

Prof. And I say let — let for the best offer. 

Benn. And I say work — work the property, mines, and 
quarries, and all ; work it ourselves, we three — a harmonious 
trio. 

Cyp. Pooh! 

Prof. Fiddlesticks. 
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Ren2I. Pooh I Fiddlesticks I Fre a ng^t to m j opinion. 
Ctp. I shsll smj what I think. 

Pbof. And I shall do as I please, (ootoo raised j^rodkal^ 
during above dialogue) 

Enier Hokob^ door c. 

Hon. Hush f gentlemen, pray — Madame I 

{Music — Rbnnequim, Ctfrien and Psofilet retire ^ 
leaving centre of stage cfeor) 

Enter Jbanxb in travelUng eosttancj supported hy Seraphinb 
and Stltib on either sidis^ she is pale^ and her numner as if 
in a trance ; voice deary btU weak — ^Honor]^ at sign from 
Skrafhinb, wheels chairCj Jeanne seated with their osmfonce, 
Serafbine bending over chair^ l., Stlyib at little dhtanee^ n. 

Sylyie. {aside to Honor^) Poor madame* What a change 
Is she always so ? 

Hon. {tutde to Stlyie) No^ not always ; only when these fits 
seize her. Sometimes she'll be for hours so, and not recognise 
a sooL 

Jeanne, {looting round vacantlg^ her eyes at last resting on 
Sylvie, after a pause) Syl — Sylvie, is it not? 

Sylyie. {kissing her hand) Yes, dear madame, your own 
SylYie. {unth pride) She has not forgotten me. 

Seraph. TraYelling all night has been too much for her. 
shell be better alone. Sylvie, will you show the gentlemen to 
their rooms ? 

Sylyie. {opening door r., to Cyprien €md Propilbt) The 
same you occupied before. Honore, you know the way. 

Cyp. {to Profilet, undertone) There's a look about her &ce 
that I don't like. 
' Prof, {in undertonCj eagerly) What, you think she's better ? 

Rbnn. Oh I {business with handkerchief again) 

Exit Profilet and Cyprien, door r., preceded by HoNORii, 
carrying coats, ^c. 

Sylyie. {aside to Rennequin) This way. {crossing up^ r. c, 
and opening door in flat leading to library) 

Renn. Eh, what — ^where are you going to put me ? Not in 
the library ? {remonstrating) 

Seraph, {making a sign to him to be quiet) It is the only room 
we have left. 

Renn. {door in flat, looking back at Jeanne) Poor soul ! 
{turning up his eyes) Yes, we must be prepared for the worst. 

Exit, door in flat, r. — Svlvib remains. 
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Seraph, (crosses — asidcj to Sylvie) Have you seen your 
master ? (Sylvie shakes her head) Nor Monsieur Georges ? 

Sylvie. No, madame. 

Seraph. Don't let him come here — ^you understand ? 

Sylvie, Yes, madame. 

ExUj door c, casting a look of compassion at Jeanne. 

Seraph, [returning — bending over Jeanne as she makes a 
movement to rise) No— no — ^you're not strong enough, you must 
rest. 

Jeanne. Where, where am I ? This is not the old room. 

Seraph. Yes ; there's some change in the furniture, that's all : 
these books and papers of Roland's 

Jeanne, {rising) Roland I Roland I 

Seraph. My husband : your steward, dear, who — {turns to 
conceal her emotion — aside) she seems lost. 

Jeanne. Roland. Is he good and kind to you ? 

Seraph. Yes — very kind. 

Jeanne. And you — ^you love him. [kissing her) That's well — 
that's well. I — I loved once, but that is past — past I 

Seraph. How hot your hand is, dear, [taking her hand) 

Jeanne. But I am cold here — here, [touching her heart) 
This has been cold — so cold — ^how long ? Ever since starting 
the fire ! 

Seraph, [distressed) Come, you're fatigued, dear ; lie down 
and rest in your own room. 

Jeanne. Where, where ? 

Seraph, [indicating door, l.) Here I lean on my arm : 
What can I do I I wish Roland were here ! [voices without, c.) 
his voice I 

Gast. [without — loud) I must see her. 

Seraph. Gaston! They must not meet, [to Jeanne) This 
way. (leading her, door l.) 

Gast. [outside) She's dying--dying I 

Enter Gaston, breaking from Roland. 

I will see her. (Seraphine attempts to screen Jeanne) Tliey 
told me she was here. Jeanne, Jeanne 1 * (Jeanne turns round 
at Gaston, but doesnH recognise him — he advances, but stops 
horror-struck at the sight, then turns to Roland and Seraphine 
as if for explanation — thei/ are silent — crosses to Jeanne) 

Jeanne, speak to me ! [she doesn't take her eyes from him, but 

* 

* Jeanne and Seraphine. Gaston. Roland. 

K. L. 
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»'n7 speak) Not a word I Great heavep ! she doesn't know 

I {with Seraphine's assistance places her on chair) 

ioL. {trying to draw him away — aside) The fit seizes her — 

i's delirious. Leave her to 

Gtast. No, I'll not leave her. It — ^it's the shock of seeing 

^* {taking her handy her eyes now closed^ as Seraphine 

terposes) No ; no hand but mine shall touch her. See, her 

ps move — air — air I {motioning Roland and Seraphine to keep 

side) Jeanne, it is I — don't you know me I 

Jeanne, {eyes closed, in a lew mechanical tone) You I 

Gast. She speaks I 1 1 Gaston I 

Jeanne, {shuddering, as if in pain) The fire, the fire, I feel 
^t now I 

RoL. Poor soul, she can't shake off that thought. 

Gast. {appealingly) Jeanne, tell me that you know me. 

Jeanne, {as before) The fire — the fire I 

Gast. There is no fire here to pain you. You are safe, and I 
too— your own Gaston. 

Jeanne. Gaston — Gaston ? {in a low plaintive voice) He — 
he is dead. 

Gast. {earnestly, pressing her hands to his lips) No, he is 
alive — here — at your feet. 

Jeanne. Dead, and I — I killed him. 

Gast. No-^no 

Jeanne. Wretch that I was to love and yet to kill him. 

Gast. {rising, in despair) What can I do : what can I do ? 

RoL. {to Seraphine) Let us move her to her room. 

Gast, No, you shaU not take her from me ; she is mine — 
mine. 

Jeanne, {raising her head, eyes still closed) Graston I {looks 
round vacantly, her eyes never resting on Gaston) 

Gast. {by her side) She — she calls me. 

Jeanne, {taking his hand and pointing to space) Look ! 
(Gaston watches her) He's close to me now ; I hear him — see 
him! 

Gast. Yes, he is here, by your side. 

Jeanne, {pushing his hand away) The man I killed! {in 
terror) He's there, staring at me through the fla^ies, and now 
his hand is raised — ^raised to strike me ! {with a shriek) Gaston ! 
Chiston ! — don't — don't hurt me ! 

Gast. There's no one near to harm you. 

Jeanne, {paying no attention, and as if addressing some 
person off the stage) I — I — ^was mad, mad when I lit the 
torch that — ^but, you'll not torture me ! Oh, Gaston, mercy ! 
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{he tries to soothe her) But you'll forgive me, will you not? 
My love was fiercer than my hate, (Jn a tender tone) for I did 
love you so—hso dearly, as I love you now, as I sJuztt love you 
ever I 

Gast. This is more than I can bear. Jeanne 

Jeanne, {trembling — as if listening) Ah I your voice, I hear 
you now. It is you — you — once more I You can't escape me 
now. {throws out her arms, l., in contrary direction to Gaston, 
as if embracing some shadowy form, then lets them drop down 
hy her side — in a piteous tone) No — no ; he is lost I lost I 

Gast. {to Eoland and Serafhine) And we stand powerless. 
{bending over her again) 

JeannE| (ai he touches her — flinging his hand firom her as he 
tries to soothe her — with passion) Your hand scorches me — 
the fire — the fire that destroyea your love and mine — I see 
it there ; the flame is round me now, it mounts up and licks 
my face ; help I save me I save me or I shall die I 

Gast. {supporting her in his arms) You shall not die I Jeanne, 
one look — one look I 

{she struggles ttnth him, then falls back on chair, then looks 
at him fixedly and recognizes him — short pause — she 
raises herself slowly from chair, gradually regaining 
Jull possession of her faculties, with the expression of 
great surprise and natural astonishment at seeing him) 

RoL. {to Serafhine) The fit has passed ; she is herself again. 

Jeanne. Gast— Monsieur de Champlieu I 

Gast. Jeanne I 

Serafh. {to Roland) We'd better go. 

Jeanne. Stay, Seraphine ; and you too, Roland, remain here : 
what I have to say must be said before you — before all. 
movement q/* Gaston to take her hand, she checks it and recedes) 
No, you shall not touch the hand that sought your life I 

Gast. It is not for me to forgive. 

Jeanne. Nor for me to forget. I know not what I may have 
said in my wild frenzy, but this I know, that for five years — 
five w^ary years, the demon of remorse has seized me, as you 
have seen it seize me now, and racked and rent me. But that 
pain, what is it to the pang of conscience that has embittered 
every wakeful moment — ^has gnawed my heart — has pierced my 
soul? 

Gast. And, Jeanne, believe me, all the tears that I have shed, 
cannot blot out my shame. 

Jeanne. I thought you dead ; and you are dead to me I 
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• 

Gast. Dead ? (Jeanne crosses, door l.) 

RoL. {interposing) No! 

Jeanne, (stops) Roland ? {as tf to stop him) 

RoL. Yes, let Roland Canillac speak. Jeanne, your pardon, 
{deferentially) but any other name would sound so strange ; if 
this man has sinned and sinned he has, let me bear the punish- 
ment ; his follies, vices, crimes, if you wiU, lay at my door, 
for I, when I had the power to guide him, reckless of evil, let 
him stray into that broad path which led him where-^where 
you found him. 

Gast. But he did not leave me there. Hear me in turn. 
After a time, when you had entrusted to him the management of 
this estate, he sought me out, and without your knowledge 
brought me here. Here, then, as Georges Vemet — for Gaston 
de Ghamplieu was a sealed name to all but them, {pointing to 
Roland and Seraphine) and Sylvie — I began a new career: 
a post was vacant ; the direction of the mines which at his 
earnest wish, and with full consciousness of my own incom- 
petence, I was induced to fill. How I have discharged the duties 
of my station it is not for me to say, but of this heaven is my 
witness, Jeanne, that toil has been the sweeter because evoxy 
drop of sweat has been poured out in your service— for your 
sake, and that in the hour, of danger one thought has buoyed me 
up, the thought that I was working out the task that you had 
set before me — self-redemption I 

Jeanne. And your labour has been spent for me I {to Roland) 
And you never told me. 

Gast. No, the terms of our agreement were — silence ! 



Re-enter Rennequin, door in flat, R., followed hg Sylvie ; he 
has a roll of papers under his arm ; he stops at fire unnoticed 
hy the rest, 

Jeanne. These years of toil endured and welcomed for my 
sake I And then that deed — ^that fearful night, even if you 
forgive me, Gaston, yet memory cannot forego that debt. 

Gast. You in my debt, Jeanne, then pay me — ^pay me with 
this hand, {on his knees, taking her hand) 

Jeanne. Can you deign to take it with the stain of blood — 
your own blood upon it ? 

Gast. Let these tears — ^tears of joy — ^wipe oflf that stain. 

Jeanne. You can love me still ? 

Gast. With my life. 
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Jeanne, (aside) One trial yet. (aloud) You know to whom 
you would plight your troth — ^a beggar I 

Gast. (taking her hand) It is my choice. 

Jeanne. Though by that choice you lose all. 

Gast. No, I win all — all that I have sinned and suflfered for — 
your love I 

Kenn. (who has been Ustening anxiously — coming down) 

Jeanne, noble, generous woman — ^my heart is too full to speak ! 

(seizing Gaston's hand) Monsieur de Champlieu, I give you 

joy I You — ^youVe got a fortune, (aside) and so have I, which 

is more to the purpose. Here's news for Profilet and Cyprien. 

(crosses to door r. oa they re-enter^ takes them down arm 

in armj and whispers to them eagerly^ the r^st grouped 

near table, l.) 

Cyp. (amazed) You don't say so ? 

Prof. Who'd have thought it? Let's come and offer our 
congratulations, (he crosses with Cyprien to Jeanne and rest^ 
L. — dumb show — business, shaking hands, ^c. — meanwhile, Ren- 
NEQuiN returns to table near r. c, and spreading papers before 
him beckons Roland — sits) 

Renn. {to Roland) Here. 

RoL. (crossing to him and standing bacJtqf chair) Well ? 

Renn. Look, plans of the estate done to scale, I found 
them up there in the library, about the only thing I did find of 
any use ; now you know all about the property, and if you 
behave yourself, it is on the cards we might be disposed to 
retain your services. 

RoL. (aside) Like his impertinence. 

Renn. (turning over papers rapidly) "A. — Mansion and 
grounds. B. — Farm bu&dings." But the mines — Where are 
the mines ? Here — ^no— where the deuce — ? {coming suddenly 
on a loose paper) Eh, what's this ? {reads) " Testamentary 
paper." Merciful powers I if it is not a 

RoL. (snatching it from behind as Rennequin tries to seize it — 
coming down, c.) Codicil I (reads) " Codicil to the last will and 
testament of Pierre Dolivet, whereby he removes and cancels 
all restrictive clauses thereof, and leaves all his estate, real and 
personal, unto and at the disposal of Jeanne, his dear and much 
beloved wife absolutely, (crosses to Jeanne and Gaqtojh— hands 
Jeanne paper) 

Renn. (falling back in chair) My luck I — ^my confounded luck, 
as usual ! 

Seraph, {to Jeanne) Dear Jeanne, and richly you deserve 
it, for your noble sacrifice I 
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Cyp. {crosses to Rennequin, still seated — aside) Your cursed 
curiosity — see what comes of it I (l.) 

Prof, (following him — to Rennequin) Idiot I not to have put 
it in your pocket, {joins Cyprien) 

Jeanne, {to Gaston) Gaston, are you now content ? Where 
are the evil passions that beset our path, and strove so stoutly 
for the mastery ?— chased I conquered I crushed by — ^by — ^love ! 

Gast. But without you I should have fallen — ^fallen for ever, 
now, with you by my side I feel a giant's strength. 

Jeanne. But for good ; ever for good I Henceforth, Gaston, 
let us fight life's battle hand {taking his hand) 

Gast. In hand 

Jeanne. Together. 



Rexxequin. Stlvie. 

Pkofilet. Cyprien. Roland. Sekaphine. 

Gaston. Jeanne. 
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